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THE  CANADIAN  NORTHLANDS 

Social  Studies  I,  Unit  VI  (h)  and  Unit  VII  (D5). 
Social  Studies  III,  Unit  IV,  C,  3  (c). 

Life  at  Cape  Smith 

Life  in  the  Northlands  takes  a  fascinating  hold  on  many  of  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  strike  off  from  the  beaten  path  of  our 
civilization  to  seek  adventure  in  the  strange,  wild  northern  wastes. 
In  the  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  young  wife  of  a  Hudson  Bay  factor 
at  Cape  Smith  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  a  lonely 
trading  post,  visited  yearly  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  supply 
boat,  the  Nascopie,  we  learn  something  of  the  lure  of  the  North. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Nichols. 

To  Miss  Lorene  Squire: 

As  for  life  here  at  Cape  Smith — honestly  it  is  just  super.  There's 
always  so  much  to  be  doing,  so  many  laughs  and  so  many  little 
excitements — the  latter  ranging  anywhere  from  little  native  Muk 
Kenuik  going  crazy  (or  becoming  full  of  devils  as  the  natives  put  it) 
to  a  whale  unexpectedly  mounding  up  in  our  little  bay  and  all  hands 
of  course  reaching  for  a  rifle.  The  first  time  everybody  suddenly 
dropped  everything  and  perched  themselves  with  fingers  on  triggers 
on  various  rocks — well,  it  seemed  as  though  there  must  have  been 
at  least  a  submarine  out  there.  But  now  I  find  myself  whanging 
away  with  the  rest  of  them.  The  other  day  one  poked  up  right  in 
front  of  me — practically  crawled  up  along  side  of  me  on  my  rock — 
but,  thinking  he  had  been  killed  by  a  native  who  had  just  shot  at 
him,  I  dumbly  sat  on  taking  aim  (a  blind  man  couldn't  have  missed) 
and  thinking  what  a  good  shot  it  would  be  if  somebody  else  hadn't 
shot  first;  and  the  whale  meanwhile  swims  blithely  off.  I  have  since 
been  informed  that  it  is  not  customary  for  dead  whales  to  look  up 
out  of  the  water. 

I  have  also  learned  that  seals  are  not  like  partridges  in  the 
matter  of  just  sort  of  posing  for  your  bullets.  But  I  have  yet  to  mow 
one  down,  even  though  the  other  day  one  of  them  popped  his  head 
up  so  close  that  I  could  see  his  whiskers.  However,  in  spite  of  be- 
coming rather  irksomely  familiar  with  "the  ones  that  got  away," 
always  the  hope  that  the  Next  Time  .  .  .  keeps  you  trudging  back  for 
more,  waiting  for  hours  on  some  ridgy  rock,  gazing  at  the  water  and 
hoping  that  some  distant  black  speck  will  poke  up  closer  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  seal  head,  and  scraping  frantically  with  a  stone  to  try  and 
lure  the  crittur  close  enough  to  seem  a  little  bigger  than  the  sight  on 
your  rifle. 


Later — It's  August  first,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  Nascopie,  and 
still  literally  no  end  of  ice — stretching  out  to  the  horizon  and  beyond. 
The  last  few  days  that  should  have  been  spent  in  polishing  and 
picking  dust  out  of  corners,  etc.,  have  been  mostly  whiled  away  by 
massaging  puppy  paws;  for  our  three-months'  old  pups,  Balder, 
Dash  and  Bunkum,  have  suddenly  developed  some  very  curious 
ailment  manifesting  itself  in  collapsible  legs.  They  are  cute  puppies, 
but  they  certainly  wouldn't  be  much  help  to  our  team  in  pulling  the 
kometic  if  they  can't  even  pull  their  own  hind  legs  along. 

But  this  is  getting  nowhere — it's  so  hard  to  write  letters  from  up 
here — sort  of  like  an  interplanetary  correspondence,  for  this  is  such 
a  remote  little  world  from  the  one  where  people  are  going  to  the 
movies  and  teas  and  things  and  discussing  so-and-so's  new  hat  or 
new  baby.  Up  here  puppies  and  seals  and  whales  are  so  much  the 
important  topic  of  the  day  that  one  forgets  people  outside  don't  give 
a  hoot  about  those  things. 

As  for  the  Eskimo  language!  Wouldn't  you  think  a  supposedly 
simple  people  would  at  least  have  a  simple  speech?  Needless  to 
say,  my  relationship  with  the  natives  is  still  mostly  on  a  pantomime 
basis.  But  they  are  very  likeable  people — Owdloo  (or  something 
like  that)  looks  like  Slim  Summerville  with  a  nice  happy  smile; 
Tovlanwak  is  a  chatty  little  man;  and  Akpallinak,  our  jovial  looking 
but  oh  so  pessimistic  post-servant.  Then  there  is  Simon,  his  son, 
with  his  round  face,  legs  so  broad  they  almost  form  a  circle,  and 
perpetually  embarrassed  grin;  and  Betsy,  the  post-servant's  wife, 
who  scrubs  our  dishes  and  our  laundry  and  our  floors.  You  really 
should  see  our  Betsy  with  her  billowy  layers  of  red  and  pink  calico 
over  her  skin  boots,  her  bright  hair  clips,  tapering  cigarette  holder 
and  hefty  rifle.  She  is  very  competent  when  it  comes  to  hacking  up 
a  whale  or  a  seal,  even  though  she  isn't  quite  so  competent  over 
stray  crumbs  or  kitchen  cracks.  She  is  definitely  an  organizer,  the 
kind  who  should  be  a  chairman  of  many  committees.  Of  course 
she  obviously  regards  me  as  a  sort  of  simple  soul,  but  we  get  along 
very  well  in  our  pantomime  way — in  fact  I'm  getting  quite  accus- 
tomed to  her  bewildered  gapings  at  such  things  as  a  potato  washer 
or  a  garter.  And,  really,  after  a  while  you  begin  to  feel  as  if  maybe 
it  is  the  white  people  and  not  the  natives  who  have  the  funny  ways. 

Certainly,  when  it  comes  to  counter  etiquette  the  natives  are  far 
less  barbaric  than  the  white  people  in  city  department  stores. 
Though  trading  is  of  course  to  Pete  all  in  the  day's  or  usually  night's 
work,  it  is  fun  to  me  to  watch  the  little  groups  of  hooded  figures  one 
by  one  dumping  their  frozen  clumps  of  furs  on  the  counter  and 
receiving  their  trade  with  beaming,  smiling  appreciation. 

It's  fun,  too,  watching  the  teams  come  in— watching  the  faint 
distant  clusters  of  black  specks  turn  into  a  group  of  panting  frisking 
dogs — for  there's  always  a  final  spurt  and  tautening  of  traces  as 
they  reach  the  post,  and  usually  a  chorus  of  howls  from  our  team 
to  announce  the  other  team's  arrival. 


Then  there's  the  fun  of  going  out  to  the  floe's  edge — which  looks 
so  strangely  like  the  world's  edge — and  then  waiting  and  watching 
and  hoping  for  seal  out  there.  And  the  rides  on  the  kometic  with 
nothing  but  smooth  and  sometimes  rough  sea  ice  as  far  as  the 
horizon,  and  the  dog  paws  springing  up  and  down. 

But  there's  so  much  that's  fun  up  here — the  partridge  hunting  in 
the  fall,  the  pleasant  rambles  over  the  hills  with  a  rifle  on  your 
shoulder;  and  now  of  course  there  are  rides  in  the  motor  boat,  and 
soon  there'll  be  the  setting  of  whale  nets  and  the  towing  of  the  white 
stream-lined  whales  ashore  and  the  hacking  of  them  up  for  dog 
food— sounds  messy,  but  it's  such  a  methodical  dissection  and  gets 
done  with  such  relish  (as  a  native  every  so  often  takes  a  lick  at  the 
gory  edge  of  his  knife)  that  it  is  really  quite  engrossing  to  the 
spectator. 

In  the  fall,  just  a  month  or  so  before  the  partridge  and  geese 
start  swooping  down  for  a  stop-over  on  their  way  south,  there's  the 
excitement  of  the  walrus  hunt,  whose  outcome  (since  walrus  is  the 
chief  kennel-ration  of  the  north)  determines  so  much  of  the  winter's 
travelling.  I'm  hoping  that  Pete  and  I  can  go  along  next  fall,  but  it's 
a  very  collapsible  chance,  since,  according  to  Pete,  the  seamy  side 
of  a  September  or  so  on  a  native  schooner  is  a  little  too  seamy  for  a 
white  woman. 

Last  April,  though,  we  did  get  in  a  trip  to  Povungnetuk — much 
fun,  at  least  going  down,  and  so  funny  the  sleeping  in  a  snow  house 
— not  that  I'd  care  to  take  up  housekeeping  in  one,  but  they  really 
are  quite  surprisingly  cosy  little  affairs  after  the  primus  stove  starts 
going  and  you're  all  sealed  up  for  the  night.  It's  handy,  too,  simply 
shoving  a  big  snow  knife  in  the  wall  for  a  shelf  or  a  place  to  hang 
your  cap  and  merely  scooping  out  a  hunk  of  snow  from  a  nearby 
block  and  shoving  it  in  the  kettle  to  turn  to  water  to  brush  your  teeth 
with.  On  the  trip  back,  though,  the  wind  and  snow  were  really 
whooping  it  up  so  you  couldn't  even  see  the  last  dogs,  much  less 
where  we  were  going,  and  our  deerskins  might  as  well  have  been 
lace.  Of  course,  at  one  point  one  of  my  toes  turned  numb  and  I  had 
visions  of  Pete  having  to  chop  it  off  with  his  pocket  knife. 

After  being  storm  bound  in  another  cosy  snow  house  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  we  finally  made  a  dash  for  it,  for  by  then  we  were 
out  of  dog-food,  and  the  people-food  of  tea  and  frozen  corned-beef 
sandwiches  was  beginning  to  seem  not  very  delectable  after  two 
days  out.  But  even  though  the  dash  did  turn  into  an  eight-hour 
siege  of  it  with  a  young  hurricane  blasting  head-on,  everybody's 
faces  and  caps  icicled  and  coated  with  frost  and  me  lashed  down 
like  a  corpse  (and  very  much  appreciating  the  sentiments  of  Sam 
McGee) — well,  we  got  here,  and  personally  I  was  ready  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  an  oven.  To  everybody  else,  though,  such 
things  are  so  definitely  just  a  part  of  a  day's  work  that  of  course 
any  complaining  or  italicizing  of  any  adversity  is  just  not  in  the 
rules.     I  go  into  a  huff  over  mosquitoes  or  the  gasoline  iron  not 


lighting,  but  Pete  and  the  natives,  when  a  whale  net  gets  tanglea  or 
when  the  motor  boat  lands  on  a  hidden  rock,  just  seem  to  skip  the 
fussing  and  quietly  set  about  righting  the  damage  with  a  mere  "such 
things  will  happen." 

So  far  there  has  been  no  monotony  or  loneliness  and  the  things 
of  civilization  are  really  not  missed  when  they  simply  aren't  here. 
In  fact,  sometimes  I  find  myself  thinking  of  life  outside  as  being 
comparatively  too  drab  and  dull  to  be  tolerable.  Already  the 
thought  of  leaving,  except  for  seeing  the  family,  has  no  appeal  at 
all.  .  .  . — The  Beaver,  June,  1942.    By  kind  permission  of  the  author. 

A  SURVEY  OF  CANADA'S  NORTHLAND 

This  letter  tells  what  men  are  doing  in  making  a  living  and 
building  a  civilization  in  Canada's  Northland  beyond  the  rim  of 
dense  population,  but  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  decide  what  is 
North,  and  how  much  of  the  Dominion  is  to  be  treated  as  lying  within 
its  bounds.  The  Montrealer  who  visits  the  Laurentians,  50  miles 
away,  is  going  north;  to  the  Edmontonian,  the  Peace  River  is  north, 
and  at  Aklavik,  2,200  miles  by  river  from  Edmonton,  one  is  only  half- 
way between  Canada's  southern  and  northern  limits.  There  is 
nothing  absolute  about  "north".  Arctic  exploration  started  with  a 
Greek  navigator  who  left  Marseilles  in  33  B.C.  to  discover  the  British 
Isles.  Since  then  men  have  continued  to  push  into  ever  higher  lati- 
tudes, and  wherever  they  settle  becomes  the  beginning  of  "north". 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  so  much  of  Canada  is  "north"  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Even  the  most  southerly  part  of  England  is  in 
latitude  500  miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  London  is  north  of  Winnipeg. 

Among  foremost  enthusiasts  for  Canada's  Northland  is  Dr. 
Charles  Camsell,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Dr.  Camsell  was  born  in  the 
Mackenzie  District,  the  son  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor,  and 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  exploration,  his  research  in 
the  North  having  won  him  many  honours.  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  Canadian  Geographical  Society  in  1939,  dealing  with 
Yellowknife  developments,  Dr.  Camsell  said:  "In  spite  of  the  idea 
prevalent  in  certain  quarters  that  residents  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories are  'God's  frozen  people'  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  that 
region  to  prevent  people  carrying  on  the  same  activities  all  the  year 
round  as  they  do  in  the  City  of  Ottawa."  In  fact,  Canada's  North- 
land is  no  more  inhospitable  in  these  days  than  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  were  to  the  British  Empire  Loyalists  who  moved  up 
from  the  thirteen  colonies  around  1783. 

What  the  North  Is: 

Canada's  Northland  is  a  big  country,  sparsely  populated.  It 
slopes  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  explains  why  travellers 
speak  of  going  "down"  north.  Including  only  what  is  officially 
designated  the  Northwest,  there  are  1,500,000  square  miles  with  a 
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population  of  17,000,  of  whom  5,000  persons  inhabit  the  quarter- 
million  square  miles  of  the  Yukon.  In  1939  Fort  Smith  had  about 
250  persons,  while  Leningrad,  in  the  same  latitude,  had  2lh  million. 
But  Leningrad  is  an  ancient  city,  whereas  Canada's  Northwest  is  the 
most  recently  explored  part  of  this  continent,  and  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  development. 

Canada's  north  can  be  divided  into  Northwest  Territories, 
Yukon,  New  Quebec  and  the  Hudson  Bay  district.  The  N.W.T.  in- 
clude the  mainland  of  Canada  and  the  Arctic  islands  lying  north  of 
the  Prairie  provinces  and  east  of  the  Yukon,  with  an  area  about 
two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Dominion.  Westward  lies  the 
Yukon,  for  nearly  half  a  century  known  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
gold-producing  centres  and  inspiration  of  poets  and  authors.  Recent 
developments,  growing  out  of  defence  measures  and  the  extension 
of  transportation,  promise  to  open  a  new  era  in  its  development. 
Ontario  extends  from  the  latitude  of  Rome  to  that  of  Moscow.  Be- 
tween Georgian  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  it  bears  rich  forest  gradually 
sloping  off  to  mournful  muskeg.  Underneath  are  Precambrian  rocks, 
the  oldest  known  to  science,  containing  startling  possibilities  in 
mineral  wealth.  To  the  east  of  Hudson  Bay  lies  New  Quebec, 
formerly  Ungava.  The  ice  age  seems  to  have  passed  this  way  only 
yesterday,  and  nature  has  not  had  time  to  finish  building  the  Lauren- 
tian  world.  There  are  great  watercourses,  along  whose  banks  the 
rock  has  not  been  ground  into  soil,  and  inland  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  muskeg  which  has  not  had  time  to  develop  into  earth. 
Much  of  this  potentially-rich  territory  has  still  to  be  explored,  but 
minerals  of  economic  value  have  been  discovered  at  accessible 
points. 

Climate: 

Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  harshness  of  a  country's  climate  are 
given  by  absence  of  the  shelter  and  company  to  which  civilization 
has  accustomed  people,  but  those  used  to  the  north  boast  of  its 
clear  skies,  and  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  which  is  sufficient, 
even  in  the  depths  of  the  northern  night,  for  necessary  occupations. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  climates  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Arctic  regions.  Along  the  Arctic  circle  the 
average  July  temperature  ranges  from  42°  in  southern  Baffin  Island 
to  about  60°  on  the  lower  Mackenzie.  Some  agriculture  is  possible 
in  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  whereas  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  Arctic  there  is  only  tundra.  No  place  of  record  in  Canada's 
Northland,  however,  can  match  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  the  cold  pole  of 
the  world,  where  there  is  a  population  equal  to  one  person  in  every 
four  square  miles,  as  compared  to  one  person  per  hundred  square 
miles  in  Canada's  Northwest. 

Natives: 

Native  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  North  are  the  Eskimos, 
who  have  made  a  living  with  primitive  weapons  and  implements 
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along  the  Arctic  coast  from  the  Yukon-Alaska  boundary  eastward. 
They  are  honest,  intelligent,  hard-v/orking  people,  and  Canada  is 
trying  to  organize  affairs  in  the  Northland  so  that  these  aborigines 
and  the  intrusive  white  man  alike  may  prosper.  Their  numbers 
have  increased  during  the  decade  between  censuses  from  6,000 
to  7,200,  of  whom  about  1,600  are  in  Quebec. 

Trees  and  Plants: 

Many  people  are  curious  about  the  plant  life  of  the  North, 
particularly  when  they  learn  that  ossified  remains  prove  that  great 
forests  once  grew  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Pole.  In  some  regions 
of  the  Northland  today  vegetation  is  dense,  and  in  many  places 
there  is  a  bewildering  abundance  of  wild  life.  One  writer  says 
there  are  750  species  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  west  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Mrs.  George  Black  tells  in  her  biography  of  assembling  464 
varieties  of  native  wild  flowers  in  the  Yukon,  which  "did  much  to 
disperse  the  too-prevalent  idea  that  Yukon  is  a  barren,  frozen  land." 
The  "barren  lands"  are  bare  of  trees  not  so  much  because  of  very 
cold  temperatures  as  from  lack  of  moisture.  Trees  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  grow  150  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  at  the  Mac- 
kenzie delta,  but  at  Hudson  Bay  the  line  does  not  run  much  beyond 
Churchill.  The  Mackenzie  forests  are  chiefly  valuable  as  the  source 
of  local  building  and  fuel  material,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  no  timber  suitable  for  exploitation  on  a  commercial  scale.  Owing 
to  the  sluggish  growth  natural  under  northern  circumstances,  trees 
are  replaced  very  slowly,  but  authorities  hope  that  with  reasonable 
protection  a  perpetual  supply  may  be  assured  residents. 

Mineral  Wealth: 

Merely  to  tabulate  the  ascertained  and  potential  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Northland  and  near-north  would  fill  a  page  of  this  letter. 
Ironically,  disaster  and  mishap  have  done  more  to  open  up  Can- 
ada's Northland  than  have  purely  exploratory  expeditions.  The 
Franklin  catastrophe  gave  the  impetus  to  more  than  forty  search 
parties  during  the  time  when  there  was  still  hope  of  finding  survivors, 
and  many  others  followed  in  search  of  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Many  pages  of  the  report  by  the  late  Major  L.  T.  Burwash  on  his 
expeditions  of  1925  to  1930  are  given  over  to  information  and  photos 
regarding  Franklin  records,  but  the  rest  of  the  account  deals  with 
wild  life,  mineral  deposits,  natural  resources,  climate,  travel,  and  the 
Eskimos.  Similarly  the  disappearance  of  a  Toronto  mining  man  in 
an  airplane  in  1929  caused  a  fine-combing  of  the  Arctic  which 
extended  polar  flying  knowledge,  drew  attention  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  far  North,  and  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
developmental  possibilities  in  the  area  beyond  the  railway  lines. 

While  no  metallic  deposits  of  note  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
Peace  River  district  east  of  the  Rockies,  natural  wealth  of  other  kinds 
begins  right  at  the  gateway  to  the  Mackenzie  River  Basin.  Here 
are  found  200-foot-thick  beds  estimated  to  contain  at  least  30  million 
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tons  of  salt.  Here,  too,  are  tar  sands,  coal,  gas  and  gypsum.  East 
of  Fort  Norman,  on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  are  the  pitchblende 
deposits  from  which  radium  is  obtained.  How  these  deposits  were 
uncovered  makes  interesting  reading.  The  first  report  was  made 
nearly  45  years  ago,  when  the  late  James  Mackintosh  Bell  and  Dr. 
Camsell  surveyed  the  country.  They  recorded  cobalt  bloom  stain 
on  lakeside  rocks,  and  thirty  years  later  Gilbert  LaBine  read  the 
account,  associated  the  stain  with  his  experiences  in  Ontario,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  silver  in  the  rock,  and  in  May,  1930, 
made  the  great  discovery.  It  is  surprising  to  a  layman  to  observe 
this  lag  between  discovery  of  signs  of  mineral  wealth  and  actual 
exploratory  work.  Other  examples  are  the  Geological  Survey  pub- 
lication of  1898  which  reported  gold  at  Yellowknife,  40  years  before 
the  first  ore  was  produced;  and  Franklin's  record  of  oil  seepages 
in  the  Norman  area  nearly  a  century  before  the  first  well  was  drilled. 

The  way  we  live  and  travel,  and  nearly  every  other  phase  of 
modern  civilization  depends  upon  the  mining  of  coal,  metals  and 
other  minerals,  and  this  wealth  from  minerals  is  new  wealth,  creat- 
ing jobs,  products  and  opportunities.  Modern  methods  are  providing 
assistance  in  tapping  hidden  sources  of  mineral  riches.  Prospect- 
ors are  not  gypsy-like  persons  wandering  over  the  rocky  hinterland 
with  hammers,  knocking  off  pieces  here  and  there.  Electrical  deter- 
minators  are  commonplace;  those  who  search  for  ore  are  geologists. 
Advanced  methods  are  necessary,  because  resources  of  metals  are 
being  rapidly  depleted,  and  if  post-war  activity  is  to  measure  up  to 
hopes  then  immediate  discoveries  must  be  made  to  stimulate  ex- 
hausted mines,  and  new  mines  have  been  coming  in  very  slowly. 
A  table  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  and  presented  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
construction shows  that  in  1942  Canada's  metal  production  came 
from  mining  areas  discovered  as  follows:  63  per  cent  prior  to  1910; 
11  per  cent  between  1910  and  1920;  21  per  cent  between  1920  and 
1930,  and  only  5  per  cent  since  1930.  Mining  is  important  business 
in  Canada,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  purchase  of  machin- 
ery and  supplies,  use  of  transportation  systems,  and  export.  In  the 
year  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  number  of  persons  directly 
employed  by  the  mineral  industries  was  107,000,  and  these  sup- 
ported an  estimated  1,200,000  people,  or  one-tenth  Canada's  popu- 
lation. 

Gold: 

Canada's  biggest  real  estate  boom  today  is  in  mining  claims  in 
the  Yellowknife  district  of  the  Northwest,  where  investors  are  appar- 
ently hailing  recent  discoveries  as  heralding  one  of  Canada's  pre- 
mier post-war  gold  camps.  Mines  being  found  and  prospected, 
will  be  great  providers  of  employment. 

Quebec  has  been  supplying  a  great  deal  of  ore  news  and  many 
drills  are  at  work.  Development  has  been  steady  since  the  spec- 
tacular discoveries  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  western  part  of  the 
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province  in  the  years  around  1923.  Latest  gold  ore  excitement  has 
broken  out  at  Val  D'Or,  where  an  extension  of  the  Porcupine  break 
was  discovered  at  the  end  of  July,  1944.  The  mining  recorder's  office 
at  Amos  was  overworked  as  prospectors  applied  for  licenses  and 
registered  their  claims. 

Oil: 

The  Northwest  has  been  in  the  news  these  last  few  years  for 
other  than  metallic  mineral  discoveries.  When  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, the  young  Scottish  fur  trader,  travelled  down  the  river  that  now 
bears  his  name  in  1789  he  got  his  shoes  blackened  with  mineral 
tar,  where  today  there  are  producing  oil  wells.  Just  about  the  only 
thing  for  which  Canada  can  thank  the  Japanese  is  the  opening  up  of 
this  territory  by  road,  air  and  pipeline.  The  Minister  of  Mines  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1944:  "If  Japan  and  the  United  States 
had  not  gone  to  war,  these  resources  would  have  been  lying  there 
just  as  they  have  been  lying  for  a  hundred  thousand  years."  But 
the  Japanese  broke  loose,  and  the  Canol  project  was  completed,  and 
supplied  oil  for  military  needs.  There  is  hope  for  further  discovery, 
and  the  territory  is  opened  up  to  all  oil  seekers  who  care  to  stake 
their  knowledge  and  capital. 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  are  the  Athasbaska  tar  sands, 
now  the  subject  of  research  looking  to  a  feasible  means  of  extract- 
ing oil.  They  cover  10,000  to  30,000  square  miles,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  estimated  that  they  contain  250  million 
barrels  of  oil. 

Farming: 

Still  more  fascinating  than  the  story  of  mineral  discovery  is 
the  account  of  development  of  agriculture  in  the  North,  because 
mining  seems  to  fit  better  into  the  northern  scene. 

Agriculture  is  actually  the  biggest  of  the  far  North's  unknowns. 
In  the  Upper  Peace  there  are  1 1,000  farmers  cultivating  over  a  million 
acres  of  land,  but  the  Peace  River  territory  is  not  the  farthest  north 
limit  of  agriculture.  Experimental  substations  have  been  maintained 
in  the  Yukon  and  the  Mackenzie  basin  by  the  Experimental  Farms 
System  for  more  than  20  years,  and  an  extension  is  planned  in  the 
near  future.  With  regard  to  expansion  of  experimental  work,  it  is 
interesting  to  have  a  report  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Archibald,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  Farms  Service  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Archibald,  a  Nova  Scotian  with  degrees  from  a  half- 
dozen  universities,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of  farming  in 
Canada's  Northland,  and  has  been  directing  surveys  covering  north- 
ern British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Yukon,  and  the  Mackenzie  River 
basin.  While  the  vastness  and  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  this 
territory  preclude  rapid  examination  or  intensive  experimental  de- 
velopments, much  has  been  accomplished.  In  1943  Dr.  Alfred 
Leahey,  soil  specialist  of  the  Experimental  Farms,  made  an  explor- 
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atory  survey  of  soil  conditions  and  agricultural  possibilities  along 
the  Alaska  Highway  and  on  the  Whitehorse-Dawson  City  Route. 
As  a  result  of  this  survey,  and  a  flying  trip  into  the  southern  Yukon 
by  Dr.  Archibald  himself,  an  article  dealing  with  agricultural  possi- 
bilities appeared  in  the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal  in  July, 
1944.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  Dr.  Leahey  was  again  in  the  Yukon, 
to  complete  his  survey  of  the  highway  territory  and  then  swing  east- 
ward to  the  Liard  and  Mackenzie  River  areas.  Among  his  assign- 
ments is  the  selection  of  sites  for  two  agricultural  experimental  sub- 
stations, where  full-fledged  work  will  be  established  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  determine  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  regions  and 
promote  as  much  development  as  local  conditions  permit.  "It  is 
evident,"  says  Dr.  Archibald,  "that  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  north  country  are  well  worth  investigating.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly,  however,  that  the  Mackenzie  Valley  does  not  and  may 
not  for  some  time,  offer  a  field  for  extensive  agricultural  settlement. 
Distances  are  too  great,  the  environment  too  rugged,  and  potential 
markets  too  small,  to  justify  more  than  agricultural  production  sub- 
sidiary to  other  enterprises — fur  trade,  oil  and  mining. 

Climate  alone  is  not  a  bar  to  agricultural  production,  as  witness 
the  yields  of  certain  crops  even  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Canada, 
and  far  north  in  Russia.  At  Beaverlodge,  in  latitude  55°  north,  tests 
have  been  made  of  various  crops  over  a  period  of  from  10  to  15 
years,  with  these  average  yields:  Marquis  wheat  36  bushels,  Victory 
oats  86  bushels,  O.A.C.  No.  1  barley  40  bushels,  and  winter  rye  40 
bushels.  Horses  thrive  on  the  range  along  the  60th  parallel;  crab- 
apples  ripen  beside  Great  Slave  Lake!  vegetables  and  green  feed 
grow  at  the  Thelon  sanctuary,  at  63°.  W.  C.  Bethune  reports  com- 
mon wild  fruits  occurring  almost  to  Arctic  tidewater,  and  vegetables 
at  Coppermine  and  Bernard  Harbour  on  the  Arctic  coast.  At  Good 
Hope,  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  potatoes  have  been  grown  for  two 
generations,  and  vines  were  20  inches  tall  on  July  13th,  with  a  yield 
of  393  bushels  per  acre. 

Tourists: 

All  of  this  romantic  Northland  calls  aloud  to  tourists.  Practically 
every  family  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  on  tiptoe  to  explore 
the  Northwest  just  as  soon  as  it  can  get  a  new  car.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another  region  in  the  world  with  equal  appeal  in 
beauty  of  mountains,  rivers,  glaciers,  lakes,  and  alpine  valleys 
abloom  with  myriad  flowers,  while  the  wealth  of  game  and  fish  will 
attract  thousands.  This  development,  however,  must  await  the 
return  of  normal  peacetime  production,  and  many  improvements 
must  be  made  to  the  Alaska  Highway  before  it  can  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  tourists.  Extentions  will  be  required,  to  reach  lakes  and 
settlements.  Rest  houses  and  hotels  must  be  provided.  But  all  of 
these  will  be  worthwhile  investments  if  they  bring  to  Canada  a 
steady  flow  of  tourists,  both  because  of  the  business  gain  and  the 
friendship  value  of  such  visits. 
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Reindeer  Ranching: 

One  of  the  strange  uses  of  the  land  they  opened  up  which 
would  surprise  the  spirits  of  early  fur  factors  is  the  grazing  of  rein- 
deer on  a  commercial  basis.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Arctic  lichen 
prairies  serve  well  as  pasture  land,  and  reindeer  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  requiring  shelter  or  much  human  attention.  The  Dominion 
Government  took  the  first  steps  in  1919  with  a  view  to  broadening 
the  basis  of  subsistence  of  the  natives,  when  it  appointed  a  royal 
commission  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  reindeer  and 
musk-ox  industry.  In  1935  a  herd  of  semi-domesticated  reindeer 
from  Alaska  was  delivered  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  by  1942  the 
original  2,370  deer  had  grown  to  more  than  9,000.  Headquarters  for 
this  unique  ranch  is  in  latitude  68°  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  40  air-miles  from  Aklavik. 

Problems  of  Development: 

These,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  resources  of  Canada's  Northland. 
Old  problems  of  development  remain,  but  will  be  conquered  by 
sufficiency  of  capital  applied  to  equipping  enterprising  people  to 
meet  northern  conditions. 

Just  recently,  it  was  suggested  that  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  should  confer  on  Arctic  matters  of  mutual  interest.  In- 
ternational co-operation  is  particularly  important  in  the  Northland, 
to  pool  the  findings  of  scientific  experiments  and  trial-and-error  test. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Canadian  and  United  States  governments  have 
integrated  a  program  of  basic  geographic  and  resource  surveys. 
Canada's  own  Advisory  Committee  on  Reconstruction  recommended 
in  September,  1943,  in  connection  with  immediate  post-war-employ- 
ment: (1)  that  provision  be  made  for  training  thousands  of  pros- 
pectors; (2)  that  adjustments  be  made  in  respect  to  taxation  that 
would  stimulate  prospecting  and  mine  development  and  mineral 
recovery;  (3)  that  extensive  aerial  surveying  be  undertaken;  (4)  that 
steps  be  taken  toward  provision  or  improvement  of  transportation; 
(5)  uiat  the  provinces  be  invited  to  confer  with  particular  reference  to 
their  effect  on  prospecting  and  mine  development;  (6)  that  a  body, 
on  which  the  mining  industry  should  be  adequately  represented,  be 
set  up  to  investigate  the  general  effect  of  high  taxation  on  mines  and 
more  particularly  the  possible  permanent  loss  of  resources. 

Transportation: 

Transportation  presents  merely  a  handicap  to  be  overcome. 
Every  schoolboy  recalls  the  romantic  adventurers  who  sought  the 
will-o'the-wisp  Northwest  Passage.  Tomorrow's  Nor'-west  Passage 
seems  to  be  an  aerial  one,  because  people  in  a  hurry  to  get  from 
continent  to  continent  of  the  northern  hemisphere  will  find  their 
shortest  route  over  the  top  of  the  world.  During  the  war  years  there 
was  the  Northwest  Staging  Route,  the  Alaska  Skyway,  over  which 
men  and  freight  were  carried  from  airport  to  airport  through  the 
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wilderness  from  Edmonton  to  Alaska.  It  has  meteorological  ser- 
vices and  radio  beacons,  installed  by  Canada  and  in  operation 
before  the  United  States  came  into  the  war.  Over  it  were  flown  men 
and  aircraft  to  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians  when  the  Japanese  were 
threatening  this  continent.  The  Northeast  Staging  Route  has  opened 
up  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  over  which  great  airplanes  beat  an  air 
path  to  Europe. 

Completion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  fired  the  imaginations  of 
people  all  over  the  continent.  Today  the  Northwest  Highway 
System  deals  with  applications  for  travel,  which  is  at  present  con- 
fined to  persons  on  official  business,  and  to  bonafide  prospectors 
seeking  minerals  of  strategic  importance.  All  traffic  for  the  highway 
is  channelled  through  Edmonton,  which  calls  itself  the  "crossroads 
of  the  world — where  the  Alaska  Highway  begins."  This  city  now 
holds  the  unique  record  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  military  air- 
freight centres  of  the  world,  as  it  was  the  greatest  commercial  air- 
freight centre  before  the  war. 

Call  of  the  North: 

The  days  of  Service's  sourdough  are  retreating  in  the  face  of 
innovators  who  are  boldly  and  rationally  transforming  nature  to 
their  needs,  but  still  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  traditions  which 
move,  or  at  least  influence,  human  beings.  Today's  problem  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  conquering  the  North.  The  way  to  do  that  has 
been  shown.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  domesticate  it.  The  Cana- 
dian Arctic  has  had  its  great  names,  like  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, 
Franklin,  Ross  and  McClintock,  but  it  was  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses 
who  discovered  that  the  "icy  fastnesses"  could  be  tamed.  They 
were  ordinary  people,  traders,  miners,  and  farmers,  who  pursued 
their  fortune  northward,  and  made  their  homes  there.  The  future  of 
the  region  will  depend  upon  people  who  have  initiative,  a  desire  to 
succeed,  and  pioneer  courage.  Many  will  come  from  the  ranks  of 
returned  service  men,  who,  with  adventure  still  unsatisfied,  will  join 
the  great  army  of  explorers  seeking  to  unlock  the  treasure  chest  of 
the  North.  It  is  not  a  venture  for  weaklings.  The  Arctic  climate  may 
be  kindly  to  those  who  go  prepared  for  it,  but  no  one  must  be  care- 
less when  it  shows  its  teeth.  Scientific  study  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  and  the  Ex- 
perimental Farms  Service  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  rational 
increase  in  population  throughout  the  Northland,  but,  aside  from 
mining,  any  large  shift  of  population  will  have  to  await  economic 
developments  which  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

(By  courtesy  of  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.) 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CANADIAN 

NORTHLANDS 

THE  YUKON  TERRITORY: 
Government: 

The  Yukon  was  created  a  separate  Territory  in  June,  1898,  by- 
Act  of  Parliament  (The  Yukon  Act).  By  amending  legislation 
(Chapter  215  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  1927)  provision  is  made 
for  a  local  government  composed  of  a  Chief  Executive,  styled  Com- 
missioner (since  classified  Controller),  also  an  Elective  Legislative 
Council  of  three  members  with  a  three-year  tenure  of  office.  The 
Controller  administers  the  Government  of  the  Territory  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Governor  General  in  Council  or  the  Minister  of  Mines 
and  Resources.  The  Controller  in  Council  has  power  to  make  ordin- 
ances dealing  with  the  imposition  of  local  taxes,  sale  of  liquor, 
preservation  of  game,  establishment  of  territorial  offices,  mainten- 
ance of  prisons  and  municipal  institutions,  issuing  of  licenses,  incor- 
poration of  companies,  solemnization  of  marriage,  property  and  civil 
rights,  administration  of  justice,  and  generally  all  matters  of  a  local 
nature  in  the  Territory. 

Territorial  Council: 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  three  electoral  districts,  namely, 
Dawson,  Whitehorse,  and  Mayo.  The  Territorial  Council  which  was 
elected  in  1944  is  composed  as  follows: 

Dawson  District     -      -       John  R.  Fraser,  Dawson. 
Mayo  District        -      -       Ernest  J.  Corp,  Keno  Hill. 
Whitehorse  District      -       Alexander  A.  Smith,  Whitehorse. 

The  Yukon  Territory  also  forms  an  electoral  district  for  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  present  member  is  Honourable  George 
Black,  K.C. 

Administration: 

The  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Resources  is  responsible  for  business  arising  from  the 
general  administration  of  the  Territory  under  the  Yukon  Act  and 
Ordinances  passed  by  the  Territorial  Council;  for  the  disposal  of 
lands  under  the  Dominion  Lands  Act;  for  the  administration  of  the 
Yukon  Placer  and  Quartz  Mining  Acts;  and  for  the  collection  of 
revenue.  The  Controller,  Yukon  Territory,  is  stationed  in  Dawson 
and  represents  all  Dominion  Departments  having  interests  in  Yukon 
Territory.  He  is  also  head  of  the  Territorial  or  local  administration, 
ex-officio  Mayor  of  Dawson,  and  Registrar  of  Land  Titles  for  Yukon 
Territory.  The  Public  Administrator  is  located  in  Dawson.  There 
are  three  mining  districts,  Dawson,  Mayo,  and  Whitehorse,  with 
Mining  Recorders  in  each.  The  Territorial  Government  maintains 
an  assay  office  at  Keno  Hill,  in  the  Mayo  District. 
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The  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  Yukon  Territory  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  A  sub- 
division has  been  established  at  Whitehorse,  and  detachments  are 
stationed  at  Dawson,  Mayo  Landing,  Old  Crow,  Fort  Selkirk,  Car- 
cross,  Kluane,  Teslin,  and  Watson  Lake. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 
Government  and  Administration: 

The  Northwest  Territories  Act  provides  for  a  Territorial  Govern- 
ment composed  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Territories, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  five  councillors  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council.  The  Commissioner  in  Council  has 
power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the  Territories 
under  instructions  from  the  Governor  General  in  Council  or  the 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources,  respecting  direct  taxation  within 
the  Territories  in  order  to  raise  revenues,  etc.,  and  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  and  tenure  of  territorial  offices;  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  officers,  maintenance  of  prisons,  municipal  institutions, 
licenses,  solemnization  of  marriages,  property  and  civil  rights,  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  and  generally  to  all  matters  of  a  local  or 
private  nature  in  the  Territories.  The  seat  of  Government  is  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Northwest  Territories  Council  is  now  composed  as  follows: 


Commissioner 

Charles  Camsell. 

Deputy  Commissioner 

R.  A.  Gibson. 

Member  of  Council     - 

A.  L.  Cumming. 

Member  of  Council 

-       K.  R.  Daly. 

Member  of  Council 

H.  L.  Keenleyside, 

Member  of  Council 

-       H.  W.  McGill. 

Member  of  Council 

-       S.  T.  Wood. 

Secretary 

D.  L.  McKeand. 

The  Council  meets  whenever  circumstances  warrant.  It  func- 
tions not  only  as  a  legislative  body,  but  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  Careful  consideration  is 
given  to  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  resident  population, 
white  and  native.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  natives  must,  by 
reason  of  character,  training,  and  environment,  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  hunting  and  trapping  for  a  livelihood  is  reflected  in  the 
provisions  of  the  game  regulations  and  in  the  large  areas  set  aside 
as  game  sanctuaries  and  native  game  preserves. 

Since  the  Arctic  environment  of  the  northern  coast  and  Arctic 
islands  causes  the  natives  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  hunting  and 
trapping  for  a  livelihood,  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  North- 
west Territories  Council  is  to  formulate  and  enforce  the  game  regu- 
lations.    Such  matters  as  hunting,  trapping,   and  trading  licenses, 
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open  and  close  seasons,  and  the  setting  aside  of  game  sanctuaries 
and  native  preserves  give  careful  consideration  to  the  long-term 
welfare  of  the  resident  population.  Much  of  the  Eastern  Arctic  has 
thus  become  part  of  the  large  Arctic  Islands  Game  Preserve,  where 
trapping  without  a  license  is  confined  to  Eskimos  or  half-breeds 
living  the  lives  of  Eskimos. 

The  administration  of  the  various  Acts,  Ordinances,  and  Regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  Northwest  Territories  is  supervised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch,  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources.  The  Director,  who  is  also  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  and  Registrar  General  of  Vital  Statistics, 
has  his  office  at  150  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  ad- 
ministrative office  for  the  Mackenzie  District  is  at  Fort  Smith.  A 
medical  officer  at  Aklavik  acts  as  Departmental  Agent  for  the  lower 
Mackenzie  and  Western  Arctic.  The  main  office  for  the  transaction 
of  mining  business  is  at  Yellowknife. 

The  enforcement  of  law  and  order  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  detachments  are  established 
at  strategic  points  throughout  the  Territories.  By  means  of  extensive 
patrols,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  a  reasonably  close  check  is 
kept  on  a  very  large  region  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men. 
As  might  be  expected,  their  duties  are  numerous  and  varied. 

POLICING  THE  FAR  NORTH 

Duties  in  the  Far  North: 

The  work  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  Canada's 
Arctic  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  books,  magazine  articles, 
motion  picture  films  and  radio  broadcasts,  in  which  the  Mounted 
Policeman  in  the  North  is  portrayed  as  a  kind  of  superman  endowed 
with  superhuman  strength  and  endurance,  and  his  life  as  a  con- 
tinual round  of  battling  with  icy  blizzards  and  matching  wits  with 
desperate  criminals.  Invariably  he  is  the  central  figure  of  a  highly 
charged  drama  of  life  and  death  flavoured  with  a  strong  romantic 
interest.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  public  has  a 
gross  misconception  of  the  true  functions  of  policemen  in  the  Arctic, 
seeing  them  as  they  usually  do  through  the  highly  coloured  spec- 
tacles of  authors,  playwrights  and  movie  producers  whose  main 
interests  are  royalties  and  box  office  receipts  and  who  have,  there- 
fore, sacrificed  realism  for  effect. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  policeman  in  the  Arctic  may  serve  to  show  that,  rather  than  the 
glamorous  figure  pictured  by  popular  fiction,  he  is  a  man  doing  a 
man's  job  which,  though  sometimes  prosaic,  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  orderly  development  of  the  vast  areas  of  our  hinterland. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  force,  in  addition  to  its 
other  responsibilities  in  the  provinces,  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  the  North  West  Territories  and 
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Yukon  Territory.  For  the  purposes  of  police  administration,  the 
North  West  Territories  is  divided  into  two  districts;  the  Eastern  Arctic, 
embracing  that  portion  of  the  territories  lying  north  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  the  Western  Arctic,  taking  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
western  provinces.  Both  districts  have  a  number  of  widely  separ- 
ated detachments,  each  usually  manned  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  a  constable,  who  are  responsible  for  the  policing  of  their 
particular  detachment  area. 

To  generalize  on  conditions  and  police  work  in  the  Arctic  as  a 
whole  is  impossible,  as  conditions  in  the  two  districts  vary  consider- 
ably. For  example,  conditions  in  the  Eastern  Arctic,  where  there  are 
but  few  white  residents,  differ  in  a  great  degree  from  those  encoun- 
tered in  the  Western  Arctic,  now  served  by  an  efficient  air  mail 
service,  and  where  the  numerous  white  residents  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  a  wireless  telegraph  system.  Extensive 
mining  and  oil  development,  construction  of  roadways  and  airfields 
in  certain  areas,  increasing  use  of  the  aeroplane  and  radio,  resulting 
in  an  influx  of  white  workers,  has  wrought  many  changes  in  the 
northland,  particularly  the  Western  Arctic  district,  adding  consider- 
ably to  the  innumerable  duties  already  performed  by  the  R.C.M.P. 
in  that  area. 

With  the  inroads  of  civilization,  the  administration  of  law  and 
order  amongst  the  native  population  brings  forth  new  problems. 
The  average  native  is  no  longer  the  simple  minded,  unsophisticated 
individual  popular  fiction  would  have  us  believe;  a  certain  amount 
of  education  and  daily  contact  with  the  white  man  has  vastly  altered 
his  habits,  outlook,  and  mode  of  life,  whether  for  better  or  worse  time 
alone  can  tell;  be  that  as  it  may,  in  this  enlightened  age  investiga- 
tions concerning  natives  transgressing  the  law  require  very  different 
handling  as  compared  with  some  years  ago. 

Collecting  Revenue: 

Collection  of  revenue  is  a  very  important  duty  of  the  northern 
policeman.  That  it  involves  considerable  work  and  demands  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  ramifications,  machinery  and 
regulations  of  many  other  Government  departments  can  readily  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  revenue  is  derived  from 
such  sources  as  Dominion  income  tax  assessments,  naturalization 
fees,  fur  licenses,  Crown  timber  fees  and  many  others.  Returns  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  departments  of  the  Government,  accounting  for 
revenue  collected,  are  subject  to  check  by  officials,  each  a  specialist 
in  his  own  particular  branch.  It  can  be  seen  that  a  thorough  study 
of  departmental  regulations  concerning  the  collection  of  revenue,  by 
detachment  personnel,  is  essential. 

The  preparation  of  income  tax  returns — no  easy  task  at  any 
time — presents  added  difficulties  in  the  North  where  the  majority  of 
the  residents  own  large  quantities  of  equipment  necessary  for  earn- 
ing their  livelihood,  such  as  traps,  boats,  canoes,  engines,  cabins, 
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etc.,  on  all  of  which  they  can  legitimately  claim  a  percentage  of 
depreciation  yearly.  Very  few  are  capable  of  making  out  the  re- 
quired forms  and  the  policeman,  being  the  income  tax  collector  for 
the  district,  has  usually  to  gather  the  required  information  by  patient 
questioning,  prepare  the  proper  forms  and  collect  the  amount  of  tax 
assessed,  and  satisfy  the  reluctant  taxpayer  that  his  income  tax 
business  has  been  competently  handled.  To  further  complicate 
matters  for  the  policeman,  he  often  has  to  deal  with  trapper  partner- 
ships, one  member  of  which  may  have  a  substantially  larger  share 
in  the  business  than  the  others,  thus  posing  a  nice  problem  in  the 
proportionate  allocation  of  profits  and  deductions  for  depreciation, 
business  expenses,  etc. 

The  Eskimos,  many  of  whom  in  good  fur  seasons  earn  a  great 
deal  of  money,  are  also  required  to  pay  income  tax.  Educating  the 
native  mind  in  this  respect  calls  for  an  infinite  amount  of  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  policeman.  Ascertaining  the  earnings  of  these  people, 
to  which,  more  often  than  not,  they  are  blissfully  indifferent,  is  a 
major  problem,  but  occasionally  has  an  amusing  side.  The  writer 
remembers  an  Eskimo  who,  on  being  instructed  in  the  profound  mys- 
teries of  income  tax,  was  heard  to  exclaim  with  more  than  a  little 
emphasis  that  he  didn't  want  to  "buy"  any  income  tax,  the  "price" 
in  his  opinion  apparently  being  exorbitant. 

Fur  export  tax  and  game  licenses  are  perhaps  the  chief  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  Territories.  All  fur  for  export,  which  is  considerable 
in  quantity,  is  inspected  and  checked  by  the  R.C.M.P.  Permits,  on 
which  the  various  kinds  of  fur  are  enumerated,  are  made  out  in 
favour  of  the  exporter,  authorizing  its  export,  and  taxes  imposed 
thereon  are  collected.  Each  bale  of  fur  is  tagged  and  a  special  seal 
affixed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  its  export. 
Game  licenses  are  issued  to,  and  fees  collected  from,  numerous  ap- 
plicants. As  there  are  many  classes  of  licenses,  the  fees  for  which 
range  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  police- 
man must  investigate  the  status  and  residential  qualifications  of 
each  applicant,  to  determine  if  he  is  entitled  to  a  license  and  to 
ensure  that  the  proper  license  is  issued. 

Duties  in  connection  with  Crown  timber  regulations  devolve 
upon  those  members  of  the  Force  stationed  in  timbered  areas  of  the 
territories.  Part  of  this  work  entails  the  receiving  and  checking  of 
applications  to  cut  timber;  the  issuance  of  necessary  permits,  collec- 
tion of  fees  and  forwarding  of  revenue  and  returns  to  the  Crown 
timber  agent  for  the  district.  Patrols  are  made  to  check  the  actual 
quantity  of  timber  cut  under  authority  of  permits  issued. 

Making  Records: 

Records  incidental  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Vital  Statistics  Ord- 
inance are  kept  by  all  detachments.  Deaths,  births  and  marriages 
of  residents  of  the  Territories,  both  white  and  native,  are  recorded. 
Returns  are  compiled  and  forwarded  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  proper  channels  to  the  Registrar  General. 
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Assistance  to  the  public  administrator  in  investigations  relative 
to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  the  N.W.T.  is  another  duty 
demanding  much  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  policeman 
making  the  investigation.  While  comprehensive  instructions  are 
available  dealing  with,  this  phase  of  police  work,  many  new  and 
unforeseen  problems  and  difficulties  crop  up,  the  solution  of  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  the 
member  conducting  the  investigation.  Long  and  complicated  en- 
quiries may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  intestate. 

In  such  cases,  complete  inventories  of  all  personal  effects  and 
property  have  to  be  made;  perishable  goods  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage  and  requisite  action  taken  to  insure  that  all  property 
belonging  to  the  estate  is  properly  safeguarded  until  instructions  are 
received  regarding  its  disposition,  which  is  usually  by  means  of 
public  auction,  a  member  of  the  police  acting  as  auctioneer.  Claims 
made  against  the  estate  are  carefully  investigated  and  have  to  be 
supported  by  statutory  declarations.  The  existence  or  otherwise  of 
debtors  to  the  estate  has  also  to  be  established.  Documentary  proof 
in  connection  with  births  and  marriages  of  dependents  and  relatives 
of  deceased  may  also  have  to  be  procured  in  order  that  the  public 
administrator  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
case  when  considering  the  legal  rights  of  the  various  possible 
beneficiaries. 

The  R.C.M.P.  acts  for  the  public  administrator  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  estates  of  all  deceased  whites,  half-breeds,  non-treaty 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  In  many  instances,  enquiries  of  this  kind, 
because  of  their  complicated  nature,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
perty of  the  estate  may  be  scattered  over  a  wide  district,  drag  on 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  case  of  a  trader  who  died  some  years 
ago  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and  delay  often 
encountered  in  dealing  with  estates  of  deceased  persons.  The 
trader  in  question  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  been  operating  a 
trading  store,  catering  chiefly  to  Indian  trade.  After  his  death,  mem- 
bers of  the  R.C.M..P  detailed  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  estate 
found  his  records  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  His  book- 
keeping methods  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  haphazard;  from  the 
records  available — which  were  anything  but  complete- — a  list  of 
debtors  to  the  estate,  numbering  several  hundreds,  was  compiled. 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  finding  and  interviewing  these  debtors 
— the  majority  of  whom  were  Indians — and  endeavouring  to  collect 
the  sums  involved  can  well  be  imagined.  Many  debts  were  repudi- 
ated entirely,  it  being  put  forward  by  certain  of  the  debtors  that  pay- 
ment of  their  accounts  had  already  been  made,  but  that  such  pay- 
ments had  not  been  recorded  owing  to  the  admittedly  careless 
business  methods  of  the  deceased.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  this 
enquiry,  considerable  equipment,  located  at  widely  separated 
points,  was  involved  and  numerous  claims  against  the  estate  were 
received. 
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Rescue  and  Relief  Work: 

The  problem  of  destitution  in  the  North  West  Territories  and  the 
issuance  of  relief  rations  to  indigent  whites  and  natives  is  one  with 
which  almost  all  police  detachments  are  vitally  concerned.  During 
poor  fur  and  hunting  years,  this  duty  takes  up  much  time.  To  en- 
courage natives  to  be  thrifty  and  self-supporting  is  the  aim  of  the 
detachment  man,  who  is  well  aware  that  many  natives  are  habitu- 
ally lazy  and  improvident  and  are  only  too  willing  to  be  supported 
at  Government  expense  for  an  indefinite  period.  Thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  of  each  relief  applicant  is  made.  The 
policeman  has  wide  discretionary  powers,  and  it  is  with  him  that  the 
final  decision  rests  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  genuine  destitu- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  charges  made  for  relief  issues  are 
properly  allocated,  either  against  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch  for 
Treaty  Indians,  or  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources  in  the 
case  of  whites,  Eskimos  or  non-treaty  Indians.  To  determine  whether 
an  Indian  is  treaty  or  non-treaty  is  often  no  easy  matter;  very  often 
they  themselves  are  unaware  of  their  treaty  names  or  numbers  as 
listed  on  departmental  records. 

Routine  duties  and  investigations  carried  out  by  the  R.C.M.P. 
in  the  North  West  Territories  for  many  other  Government  depart- 
ments are  varied.  Brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  of 
these  may  be  of  interest.  All  civil  aircraft  operating  in  the  Terri- 
tories are  periodically  inspected  and  checked  as  required  by  the  air 
regulations,  as  are  also  the  many  Government  gasoline  caches 
located  at  different  points;  radiotelegraph  licenses  are  issued  and 
revenue  collected;  observation  of  wild  life  are  made  and  recorded; 
health  of  natives  and  general  conditions  enquired  into;  mail  is  car- 
ried to  residents  at  outlying  points  and  at  some  posts  members  of 
the  force  hold  appointments  as  postmaster;  work  is  performed  in 
connection  with  the  N.W.T.  Mining  Regulations.  Reports  on  these 
and  the  many  other  activities  of  a  like  nature  are  submitted  to  the 
departments  concerned. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  residents  of  the  Territories  have  come  to 
depend  largely  on  the  assistance  and  advice  of  members  of  the 
R.C.M.P.  Help  may  be  solicited  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  or  the 
drafting  of  a  will,  or  in  the  case  of  a  minor  dispute  arising  between 
trapping  partners,  the  advice  sought  from  a  member  of  the  force  is 
usually  acted  upon  and  the  parties  concerned  come  to  an  amicable 
settlement  of  their  differences. 

Many  times  have  policemen  on  isolated  detachments  been 
called  upon  to  render  aid  when,  with  no  medical  help  available, 
whole  villages  of  natives  have  been  stricken  with  illness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  such  emergencies  the  practical  measures 
taken  by  them  have  materially  assisted  in  checking  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  and  helped  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  its  victims.  Nor 
is  it  anything  new  for  the  policeman  to  find  himself  in  the  role  of 
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midwife,  gently  helping  a  native  woman  bring  a  little  Eskimo  or 
Indian  into  the  world. 

Maintaining  Law  and  Order 

The  most  important  duties  of  the  northern  policeman  are,  of 
course,  enforcement  of  the  Criminal  Code,  Federal  Statutes  and 
North  West  Territories  Ordinances.  The  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion bringing,  as  it  does,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  white  popu- 
lation, tends  to  increase  rapidly  the  volume  of  work  in  this  respect. 
The  satisfactory  conclusion  of  so  many  investigations  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  delayed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  lengthy  and  often  arduous  journeys  by  dog-team, 
canoe  or  boat  necessitated  in  the  securing  of  evidence.  Unlike  his 
confrere  in  the  provinces,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  investigation 
presenting  unusual  difficulties,  can  obtain  immediate  advice  and 
assistance,  the  northern  detachment  man  usually  has  to  rely  solely 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  initiative,  taking  such  action  as  he 
deems  necessary.  Infractions  of  the  game  act  and  regulations, 
Indian  act  and  liquor  regulations  are  amongst  the  more  frequently 
occurring  offences  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

In  the  Territories  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  if  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  usually  serves  his  sentence  at 
a  police  detachment,  the  personnel  of  which  have  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  his  safeguarding,  food,  clothing,  exercise  and  gen- 
eral well-being.  Sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six  prisoners  may 
be  serving  gaol  terms  at  a  police  post. 

Divers  investigations  of  a  general  nature  are  part  and  parcel  of 
everyday  duties.  Location  of  missing  persons,  supervision  of  tran- 
sients, accidental  deaths  and  happenings  and  rumours  of  an  unusual 
nature  are  enquired  into  and  reported  upon. 

The  R.C.M.P.  member  in  the  North  West  Territories  is,  of  neces- 
sity, his  own  cook,  carpenter  and  mechanic.  In  fact,  to  term  him 
"jack  of  all  trades"  is  but  his  due.  That  he  can,  and  does,  use  a 
typewriter,  saw  or  spanner  with  equal  facility  is  to  his  credit.  Much 
time  and  energy  is  necessarily  devoted  to  such  spare  time  jobs  as 
the  maintenance  of  buildings,  equipment  and  transport— both  land 
and  water.  During  the  brief  summer  season  he  is  kept  extraordin- 
arily busy,  painting  and  repairing  buildings,  boats  and  canoes; 
overhaul  and  repairs  to  engines  may  have  to  be  made,  perhaps  a 
new  building  erected.  New  supplies  and  stores  received  have  to  be 
checked  and  carefully  stored  away;  considerable  quantities  of  fish 
or  seal  must  be  obtained  and  put  away  for  use  as  dog  feed,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  miscellaneous  jobs  of  a  seasonal  nature  completed. 

Men  in  the  North  are  truly  grateful  that  perpetual  daylight  pre- 
vails at  this  period  of  the  year.  Summer  goes  all  too  quickly  and 
light  snowfalls  herald  the  rapid  approach  of  winter;  then  comes  the 
hauling  of  water  transport  high  and  dry,  fitting  of  storm  porches, 
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doors  and  windows  and  the  many  preparations  necessary  in  making 
the  quarters  frost-proof  for  a  prolonged  winter.  Before  the  river 
freezes  to  too  great  a  depth,  many  blocks  of  ice  have  to  be  cut  and 
stored  away,  ready  for  use  when  summer  comes,  at  which  time 
river  water  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  Lure  of  the  North: 

Although  police  service  in  the  Arctic  is  synonymous  with  hard 
work  and  certain  hardships  and  discomforts  incidental  to  life  in 
these  regions,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  volunteers  for  the  yearly 
vacancies.  Each  man  applying  for  northern  service  is  subjected  to 
a  rigid  medical  examination  and  is  required  to  have  outstanding 
qualifications.  He  must  agree  to  serve  in  the  North  for  a  minimum 
period  of  three  years — a  very  necessary  stipulation  since  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  his  first  year  of  northern  service  is  more  or  less 
spent  in  familiarizing  himself  with  conditions  of  the  country,  habits 
and  characteristics  of  the  natives  and  work  peculiar  to  the  North. 
It  is  only  in  his  second  and  third  years  that  he  reaches  his  peak  of 
efficiency. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  policemen  with  northern  service  who  are 
not  willing  and  ready  to  volunteer  to  go  back  again.  Many  have 
served  several  terms  there.  For  them,  as  for  many  others  whose 
calling  has  taken  them  into  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  the  North 
holds  a  peculiar  appeal.  The  efficient  performance  of  their  duties  in 
remote  northern  areas  demands  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  sound 
judgment  to  a  great  degree.  They  are  doing  much  to  enhance  the 
already  enviable  reputation  of  the  Force,  whose  motto  is  Maintiens 
le  droit. 

This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Nevin,  of  the  R.C.M.P., 
for  the  Beaver  Magazine  and  is  reproduced  here  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Editor  of  The  Beaver  and  the  author. 


THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

The  completion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  as  a  military  route 
through  southern  Yukon  has  opened  up  regions  of  the  Territory 
previously  inaccessible  to  all  but  a  few  adventurous  explorers, 
prospectors  and  trappers.  For  many  years,  the  construction  of  a 
transportation  route  linking  Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska  with  British 
Columbia  and  points  south  was  under  consideration  and  alternate 
routes  projects,  but  not  until  1942  was  the  building  of  a  road  under- 
taken. Following  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in 
December,  1941,  the  need  for  a  safe  overland  route  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  men,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  the  strategic  Alaskan 
Coast  became  apparent,  and,  following  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Government  was  given  authority  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Alaska  Highway. 
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This  project  entailed  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia — terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
Northern  Alberta  Railways  from  Edmonton— to  the  Western  boun- 
dary of  Yukon  Territory,  where  connection  would  be  made  with  the 
Alaskan  section  of  the  highway  to  be  built  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 
The  total  length  of  the  highway  from  Dawson  Creek  to  Fairbanks 
is  about  1,523  miles,  of  which  approximately  1,220  miles  are  in 
Canada  and  303  miles  in  Alaska.  The  highway  follows  generally 
the  air  route  through  the  region,  and,  with  the  aid  of  branch  roads, 
it  connects  up  with  the  airports  along  the  Northwest  Staging  Route 
including  those  at  Fort  St.  John  and  Fort  Nelson,  British  Columbia, 
and  Watson  Lake  and  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  United  States  Government 
undertook  to  pioneer  and  construct  the  highway  and  to  maintain  it 
until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  section  in  Canada  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian Highway  system,  on  the  understanding  that  at  no  time  will 
there  be  any  discriminatory  conditions  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
highway  as  between  civilian  traffic  of  the  two  countries.  The 
Canadian  Government  provided  free  rights  of  way;  facilitated  the 
admission  of  labour  and  supplies  by  waiving  import  duties,  sales 
taxes,  etc.,  and  permitted  those  in  charge  of  construction  to  obtain 
timber,  gravel,  and  rock  on  Crown  lands  adjacent  to  the  right-of- 
way.  The  Canadian  Government  also  undertook  the  construction 
of  new  landing  fields  and  the  improvement  of  existing  airports 
along  the  highway  route. 

The  Alaska  Highway  links  up  with  an  existing  route  from 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  over  Provincial  Highways  to  Dawson  Creek,  B.C. 
From  Dawson  Creek,  the  highway  crosses  the  northeast  corner 
of  British  Columbia,  traversing  rolling  foot-hill  terrain  before  heading 
through  the  northern  Rockies  which  are  crossed  at  elevations  up  to 
4,200  feet  above  set  level.  West  of  Summit  Pass,  the  road  descends 
to  Muncho  Lake,  and  continues  on  to  Liard  River  which  is  bridged 
above  the  canyon.  Half  a  mile  ahead  are  hot  mineral  springs 
which  provided  the  basis  of  stories  of  a  tropical  valley"  in  the  region. 
The  Liard  is  followed  northwesterly  along  its  benches  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Yukon  Territory,  which  is  traversed  a  few  miles  south 
of  Watson  Lake.  Farther  on,  the  Liard  is  spanned  again,  and  the 
Rancheria  River  followed  into  the  Cassiar  Mountains,  where  the 
continental  divide  is  crossed  between  the  watersheds  of  Liard  and 
Yukon  Rivers. 

Descending  the  western  slope  from  the  height  of  land,  the 
route  touches  Teslin  Lake,  a  body  of  water  more  than  60  miles  long, 
and  follows  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  outlet,  Teslin  River. 
From  Teslin  River  bridge,  the  road  winds  westerly  by  easy  gradients 
through  open  valleys  crossing  Lewes  River  before  reaching  White- 
horse,  terminus  of  the  railway  from  tidewater  at  Skagway,  Alaska, 
and  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon  River  system.  Westward  from 
Whitehorse,  the  route  traverses  rolling  terrain  through  the  Takhini 
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and  Dezedeash  Valleys.  This  portion  of  the  road  is  comparatively 
low  in  elevation  and  provides  distant  views  of  the  St.  Elias  Moun- 
tains. 

From  Dezedeash  Valley,  the  road  continues  northwestward  to 
Kluane  Lake,  the  largest  in  southwestern  Yukon.  The  southern 
end  of  the  lake  is  skirted,  and  the  western  shore  followed  for  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  in  sight  of  the  spectacular  St.  Elias 
Mountains.  These  mountains  contain  dozens  of  peaks  which  rise 
to  elevations  of  more  than  1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Among  them 
is  Mount  Logan,  highest  in  Canada,  whose  loftly  snow-capped 
summit  attains  an  altitude  of  19,850  feet  and  is  rivalled  only  by 
Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska — 20,300  feet — which  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  North  America. 

In  this  remarkable  region  an  area  of  10,130  square  miles  has 
been  reserved  from  disposal  so  that  it  may  be  available  in  its 
present  state  of  establishment  as  a  national  park.  The  area  re- 
served is  bounded  roughly  by  Alsek  River,  the  Alaska  Highway, 
White  River,  and  the  Yukon-Alaska  and  Yukon-British  Columbia 
boundaries,  and  includes  Kluane  Lake.  The  region  is  noted  for  the 
variety  of  its  big  game,  which  includes  mountain  sheep,  mountain 
goat,  caribou,  moose,  and  bear.  The  park  reservation  has  also 
been  set  aside  as  The  Kluane  Game  Sanctuary. 

From  Kluane  Lake,  the  highway  continues  northwesterly,  and 
crossing  the  International  Boundary  into  Alaska,  descends  Tanana 
River  Valley  to  Fairbanks. 

The  construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway  was  commenced  in 
March,  1942,  by  United  States  Army  Engineers,  and  the  pioneer 
road  was  completed  by  November,  1942,  with  the  aid  of  civilian 
contractors.  During  1943,  the  highway  was  developed  from  the 
pioneer  road  stage  to  a  condition  meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
military  artery,  and  is  now  capable  of  handling  a  steady  flow  of 
vehicular  traffic  from  Dawson  Creek  to  Fairbanks  with  little  inter- 
ruption. The  work  of  construction  involved  extending  the  right  of 
way  through  regions  of  primal  wilderness,  much  of  it  mountain 
terrain;  the  erection  of  hundreds  of  bridges,  many  of  them  over  large 
rivers;  and  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  personnel  in  the  face 
of  severe  climatic  conditions.  The  most  modern  and  powerful 
road-building  equipment  available  was  used,  and,  at  the  peak  of 
construction,  more  than  15,000  civilians  were  employed  in  addition 
to  United  States  Army  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  main  highway,  there  are  a  number  of  branch 
roads  providing  access  to  airports  along  the  route,  and  also  con- 
nections with  previously  existing  arteries  of  travel.  In  the  latter 
group  are  (a)  a  road  built  to  connect  Carcross  with  the  main  highway 
route;  (b)  a  cut-off  road  constructed  from  a  point  in  Dezedeash  Valley 
about  95  miles  west  of  Whitehorse  southeastward  to  Haines,  Alaska; 
and  (c)  a  truck  road  built  from  a  point  on  the  highway  about  80 
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miles  east  of  Whitehorse  to  Norman  Wells,  N.W.T.,  to  serve  the 
Canol  pipe-line. 

In  June,  1943,  a  joint  Canada-United  States  Traffic  Control  Board 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  applications  and  issue  permits  for  travel  on 
the  Alaska  Highway,  which  at  present  is  confined  to  official  busi- 
ness. Although  the  new  route  is  not  available  for  ordinary  civilian 
travel,  bona  fide  prospectors  for  minerals  of  strategic  importance 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  highway  on  production  of  suitable 
credentials. 

In  1946  the  portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  within  Canada  was 
handed  over  to  the  Northwest  Highway  System,  a  Canadian  military 
establishment  whose  task  is  to  maintain  the  highway  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  and  when  tourist  accommodation  has 
been  set  up,  the  road  may  be  opened  to  the  public. 

THE  CANOL  PROJECT 

One  of  the  important  developments  of  recent  years  in  the 
Northwest  and  Yukon  Territories  has  been  the  Canol  Project,  which 
was  undertaken  early  in  1942  to  provide  an  increased  fuel  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Army  in  northwestern  Canada  and 
Alaska.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan,  when  an  in- 
vasion of  Alaska  and  a  threat  to  north  Pacific  navigation  appeared 
imminent,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  involving  a  drilling  programme  to 
determine  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  oil-producing  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norman  Wells,  N.W.T.;  construction  of  a  pipeline  with  a 
capacity  of  3,000  barrels  daily  from  Norman  Wells  to  Whitehorse, 
Yukon  Territory;  and  the  erection  of  a  refinery  at  Whitehorse. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, the  United  States  assumed  the  costs  of  the  project  and  the 
Canadian  Government  provided  sites  for  structures  and  rights  of 
way  essential  to  the  project,  and  also  made  oil  rights  available 
under  appropriate  regulations.  The  Canadian  Government  also 
agreed  to  facilitate  the  entry  into  Canada  of  equipment,  labour,  and 
personnel  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  project,  and  to 
waive  import  duties,  taxes,  and  license  fees.  Royalties  on  oil  pro- 
duced under  this  project  were  also  waived  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

The  history  of  oil  production  at  Norman  Wells  goes  back  for 
many  years.  Seepages  of  petroleum  in  the  vicinity  were  known  to 
early  explorers,  and  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  on  the  Mackenzie  River  region  covering  field-work  carried 
out  in  1887-88  noted  indications  of  the  presence  of  petroleum.  In 
1914,  three  petroleum  claims  were  staked  along  the  Mackenzie 
River  near  Bosworth  Creek.  These  claims  later  were  acquired  by 
the  Northwest  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Imperial  Oil,  Limited,  and 
in   1919  drilling  equipment  was  shipped  to  the  site.     In   1920,  the 
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first  well  was  drilled  and  oil  in  commercial  quantity  encountered. 
Three  wildcat  wells  drilled  by  the  Northwest  Company  and  one  by 
the  Fort  Norman  Oil  Company  between  1921  and  1924  within  a 
forty-five  mile  radius  of  Discovery  Well  No.  1  failed  to  produce  oil 
in  commercial  quantity,  but  another  producer  was  brought  in  near 
the  original  well  in  1925. 

A  small  still  capable  of  producing  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  was 
installed  by  the  Northwest  Company  in  1921,  but  there  was  little 
demand  for  these  products  until  the  mining  of  radium-bearing  ore 
was  commenced  at  the  Eldorado  mine  on  Great  Bear  Lake  in  1933. 
The  development  of  gold  mines  at  Yellowknife  on  Great  Slave  Lake 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  petroleum  products,  and  the  North- 
west Company  drilled  and  brought  in  two  more  wells  in  1939  and 
1940.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  four  wells  was  then  about  450 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  A  small  refinery  erected  in  1939  came  into 
operation  in  1940,  and  its  products  now  include  aviation  and  motor 
gasolines,  light  and  heavy  diesel  oils,  and  fuel  oil.  In  1943,  the 
capacity  of  the  refinery  was  increased  from  840  to  1,100  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day. 

In  1942,  when  the  Canol  Project  was  undertaken,  the  first  task 
was  to  determine  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Norman  Wells  field. 
Imperial  Oil,  Limited,  which  as  the  Northwest  Company,  had  been 
pioneering  the  district  since  1919,  was  authorized  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  United  States  War  Department  in  charge  of  the  drilling  pro- 
gramme and  geological  exploration.  During  1942,  16  new  wells 
were  drilled,  of  which  only  two  failed  to  produce  oil  in  commercial 
quantity.  Drilling  was  continued  through  1943  into  1944  and  at  the 
end  of  September,  1944,  there  were  51  producing  wells  in  the  proven 
field. 

The  proven  area  of  the  Norman  Wells  oil-pool  which  prior  to 

1942  consisted  of  a  very  limited  acreage  near  Discovery  Well  No.  1, 
has  been  enlarged  to  cover  an  area,  roughly  elliptical  in  form  of 
about  4,000  acres.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  a  coral-reef  limestone, 
that  ranges  up  to  425  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  The  oil  has  a  paraf- 
fin base,  and  is  of  medium  gravity  (39°  to  41°  A.P.I.)  with  a  pour 
point  of  below  -60  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Treatment  with  acid  gen- 
erally doubles  the  initial  yield.  Cumulative  production  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1944,  was  835,900  barrels  of  crude  oil, 
and  cumulative  production  for  the  field  to  that  date  was  1,304,000 
barrels. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline,  together  with  an  adjacent  service 
road  and  telephone  line  was  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineer  Corps  with  the  assistance  of  private  contractors  through 

1943  and  1944.  The  pipeline,  about  600  miles  in  length,  was  com- 
pleted and  tested  by  the  end  of  March,  1944.  The  refinery  at  White- 
horse  commenced  production  in  May,  1944.  High-pressure  pumping 
stations  are  in  operation  along  the  route  of  the  pipeline,  and  tank 
storage  has  been  provided  at  Norman  Wells,  Camp  Canol,   and 
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Whitehorse.  The  laying  of  the  pipeline  and  construction  of  the  ser- 
vice road  provided  unusual  engineering  problems  apart  from  those 
occasioned  by  severe  climatic  conditions.  The  right-of-way  climbs 
from  an  elevation  of  less  than  300  feet  above  sea  level  at  Mackenzie 
River  to  a  height  of  more  than  5,800  feet  within  the  first  90  miles,  and 
traverses  rugged  mountain  country  for  most  of  the  way.  The  road 
joins  the  Alaska  Military  Highway  at  Johnston's  Comers  in  Yukon 
Territory,  about  80  miles  east  of  Whitehorse. 

Construction  headquarters  for  the  project  were  established  by 
United  States  authorities  at  Camp  Canol  on  the  west  bank  of  Mac- 
kenzie River  opposite  Norman  Wells,  and  administrative  offices, 
warehouses,  machine  and  repair  shops,  and  other  buildings  were 
erected.  Landing  fields  were  also  constructed  at  Norman  Wells  and 
Camp  Canol.  Pipe,  supplies,  and  construction  equipment  were 
transported  from  railhead  over  the  Mackenzie  River  water  route  by 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  with  the  assistance  of  existing  water 
transportation  services.  With  the  opening  of  the  pipeline  road,  sup- 
plies also  were  transported  by  motor  truck  from  the  Alaska  Military 
Highway.  Commercial  and  military  air  services  also  were  em- 
ployed to  transport  supplies  and  personnel. 

To  solve  the  immediate  problem  of  motor  fuel  supply  pending 
the  completion  of  the  pipeline  from  Norman  Wells  to  Whitehorse, 
the  Canol  Project  was  supplemented  early  in  1943  by  construction 
of  a  gasoline  pipeline  from  Skagway,  Alaska,  to  Whitehorse,  over 
which  waterborne  supplies  were  pumped.  Tapping  this  line  are 
secondary  pipelines  constructed  along  the  route  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  easterly  from  Carcross  to  Watson  Lake,  Yukon  Territory, 
and  northwesterly  from  Whitehorse  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  These 
lines  are  now  being  utilized  in  the  delivery  of  oil  products  from  the 
refinery  at  Whitehorse. 

On  March  8,  1945,  the  United  States  Government  gave  the  order 
to  stop  drilling  on  Canol  account.  By  this  time  a  total  of  67  new 
wells  had  been  drilled,  of  which  60  found  oil  in  commercial  quantity. 
These  wells  outlined  a  field  of  more  than  4,000  acres  in  extent,  with 
an  estimated  recoverable  reserve  of  36,250,000  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

The  pipeline  and  the  refinery  at  Whitehorse  ceased  operations 
about  April  1,  1945,  and  the  Canol  Project  contract  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  Imperial  Oil,  Limited,  was  officially 
terminated  on  May  3,  1945.  The  total  production  of  crude  oil  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Canol  Project  was  in  force  totalled  1,858,447 
barrels. 

Most  of  the  moveable  properties  associated  with  the  Canol 
Project  have  either  been  disposed  of  by  sale  or  have  been  shipped 
back  to  the  United  States.  The  pipeline  from  Norman  Wells  to 
Whitehorse  has  been  abandoned,  and  no  official  disposition  has 
been  made  either  of  it  or  of  the  refinery  at  Whitehorse.  Maintenance 
of  the  accessory  road  constructed  to  service  the  pipeline  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  road  is  no  longer  passable. 
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The  Canol  Project  was  a  military  enterprise  undertaken  for  the 
defence  of  the  North  Pacific  region.  When  the  menace  to  this  region 
was  removed,  economic  considerations  forced  its  abandonment. 
The  closing  down  of  the  pipeline  shut  off  the  principal  market  for 
crude  oil  from  Norman  Wells,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  wells  have 
been  capped  or  plugged.  Sufficient  wells,  however,  were  left  in 
operation  to  meet  the  petroleum  requirements  of  the  Macknzie  Dis- 
trict of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

FOUNDING  FORT  EDMONTON 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Edmonton  House,  the  Hudson's  Bay  fort  which  eventually  developed 
into  Edmonton,  capital  of  Alberta,  was  celebrated  in  October,  1945. 
The  original  fort  was  not  built,  however,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city,  but  some  twenty  miles  down  stream  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tea  or  Sturgeon  River  with  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

In  1794,  Angus  Shaw  of  the  North  West  Company,  heard  that 
the  region  around  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers  was  "a  rich 
and  plentiful  Country,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  animals,  especially 
beavers  and  otters,  which  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  that  the 
women  and  children  kill  them  with  sticks  and  hatchets."  Next  sum- 
mer, therefore,  he  erected  a  trading  post,  Fort  Augustus,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the 
Sturgeon. 

A  few  months  later,  William  Tomison,  chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  inland  trade,  followed  Shaw,  and  built  a  post  a  musket 
shot  from  his  rival's  fort.  Apparently  in  honour  of  the  deputy-gover- 
nor, Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  who  lived  at  Edmonton  in  Middlesex, 
England,  he  named  it  Edmonton  House. 

On  October  5,  1795,  Tomison  recorded  that  he  "arrived  where 
the  Canada  Companies  has  built  Houses  during  the  summer."  Hav- 
ing chosen  a  site  for  his  post,  he  took  his  men  up  the  Saskatchewan 
to  get  pine  timber,  there  being  none  near  the  site  of  the  fort  fit  for 
building  purposes.  On  October  13,  they  began  erecting  the  first 
house.  The  walls  were  probably  built  of  squared  logs  with  tongued 
ends  fitting  into  vertical  grooves  made  in  the  uprights.  The  chimneys 
were  of  stone,  and  the  roof  of  "small  pine  sticks"  covered  with  sod. 
The  flooring  and  partitions  were  of  pit-sawn  planks,  and  the  windows 
of  parchment. 

Edmonton  House  evidently  consisted  of  four  buildings — the 
master's  house,  the  men's  house,  the  "victual  house,"  and  the  black- 
smith's shop.  The  trading  room  adjoined  the  "master's  apartment" 
in  the  main  building,  which  was  60  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  17 
feet  high.    The  men's  house  was  32  x  18  x  16. 

By  November  12  they  had  finished  the  two  houses  outside,  and 
had  begun  to  dig  a  trench  in  which  to  place  the  "stockadoes."  A 
week  later  they  finished  stockading  the  front  of  the  house.     On 
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November  23  they  began  building  the  smithy,  which  was  finished 
and  mudded  three  days  later,  and  on  December  7  they  erected  a 
60-foot  flagstaff.  The  work  of  stockading  went  on  slowly,  and  by 
Christmas  they  had  only  completed  the  front  and  one  side.  Not  until 
April  23  was  the  job  done — a  square  palisade,  40  yards  on  the  side. 
But  the  work  of  construction  still  went  on,  for  in  the  journal  for  May  5 
we  read:  "The  Men  stockading  in  a  place  for  a  Watch  House." 

By  May  21,  the  first  season's  furs  and  skins  had  been  baled, 
and  on  that  date  Tomison  left  with  the  returns  for  York  Factory/  leav- 
ing Alex  Flett  in  charge. 

A  word  about  the  founder  of  Edmonton  House — William  Tomi- 
son. He  was  born  in  1739  at  South  Ronaldshay,  Orkneys,  and 
joined  the  service  as  a  "labourer"  in  1760.  His  first  few  years  were 
spent  at  York  Factory;  then  in  1766  he  was  moved  to  Fort  Severn. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  out  up  the  Severn  River  to  Lake  Winnipeg  to 
bring  the  Indians  down  to  trade,  and  the  following  spring  he  visited 
the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Winnipeg — the  first  Hudson's  Bay  man 
to  do  so. 

In  1776  he  was  transferred  to  Cumberland  House  as  chief  factor, 
to  organize  the  Saskatchewan  River  trade.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  control  of  York  Factory  and  its  inland 
trade,  and  the  same  year  established  South  Branch  House  and  Man- 
chester House  on  the  Saskatchewan.  In  1792  he  erected  Bucking- 
ham House,  not  many  miles  west  of  the  present  Saskatchewan- 
Alberta  border,  where  the  North  West  Company's  Fort  George  gave 
him  stiff  opposition. 

In  September,  1795,  hearing  that  Angus  Shaw  had  gone  to  build 
a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sturgeon,  he  embarked  from  Cumberland 
House,  and  made  his  way  upstream  with  the  object  of  erecting  an 
opposition  fort. 

Having  built  Edmonton  House,  he  spent  the  next  four  winters 
there,  excepting  that  of  1796-7,  when  he  went  on  furlough  to  Great 
Britain.  In  London  the  Governor  and  Committee  recognized  the 
good  work  he  had  been  doing  by  giving  him  a  presentation  sword. 
Home  in  the  Orkneys,  he  established  a  school  for  poor  children  of 
the  parish.  \ 

So  ruthless  was  the  competition  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
North  West  Companies  that  the  country  around  Edmonton  House 
was  soon  depleted  of  its  furs.  In  the  winter  of  1799-1800  plans  were 
accordingly  made  to  move  the  two  forts  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Edmonton. 

When  this  transfer  actually  took  place,  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  determining.  The  late  Prof.  A.  S.  Morton  in  his  History  of 
the  Canadian  West,  states  on  page  463  that  the  move  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1801,  and  on  page  5 1 1  that  the  second  Edmonton  House 
was  established  in  1802.    In  a  letter  to  the  writer  he  opined  that  the 
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first  fort  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city  was  built  in  1801  and  named 
Nelson  House  (No.  2),  and  that  its  name  was  changed  to  Edmonton 
House  the  following  year. 

This  contention  he  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  on  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  1795  with  additions  to  1802,  Nelson  House  is  shown 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  north  of  the  Beaver  Hills  "at 
the  site,"  as  he  wrote,  "of  the  present  city  of  Edmonton."  (Actually 
the  Beaver  Hills  are  east,  not  south,  of  Edmonton  city.)  Arrowsmith, 
however,  did  not  keep  his  maps  up  to  date.  This  is  clearly  shown 
on  his  map  of  1795  with  additions  to  1814.  By  the  latter  year,  Edmon- 
ton House  had  been  moved  three  times  and  finally  established  on 
the  site  which  it  occupied  for  about  a  century.  But  on  this  map, 
Edmonton  House  is  shown  in  its  original  position,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tea  River.  Moreover,  Nelson  House,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1801,  is  still  shown  on  the  map  of  1814.  Even  on  the  Arrowsmith 
maps  of  1824  and  1832,  Edmonton  House  is  shown  in  its  first  location. 

All  we  can  be  sure  of,  from  the  records  now  available,  is  that 
the  post  was  moved  from  its  original  location  to  the  site  of  the  future 
city  sometime  between  September,  1801 — when  David  Thompson 
visited  Fort  Augustus — and  September,  1806 — when  the  earliest 
journal  of  Edmonton  House  now  extant  commences. 

This  second  Edmonton,  together  with  Fort  Augustus  (No.  2)  was 
closed  in  1810  and  moved  many  miles  down  stream  to  the  forks  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  and  White  Earth  Rivers,  near  the  present 
Pakan,  Alberta.  But  only  three  years  later,  they  were  both  moved 
back  again.  There  they  continued  to  do  business,  side  by  side, 
until  the  union  of  1821  brought  the  rival  companies  together,  and 
Fort  Augustus  was  abandoned. 

Edmonton  House,  or  Fort  Edmonton  as  it,was  later  called,  con- 
tinued to  thrive  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Saskat- 
chewan district  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  settlement  that 
grew  up  around  it  developed  into  a  city  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta.  Only  about  thirty  years  ago  the  last  of  the 
old  fort  buildings  was  torn  down,  and  now  nothing  remains  to  mark 
the  spot  where  a  city  was  born. 

Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sturgeon  River,  however,  the  His- 
toric Sites  and  Monuments  Board  of  Canada  erected  in  1927  a  cairn 
and  tablet  to  mark  the  site  of  the  original  Forts  Augustus  and 
Edmonton.  — Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  Mr.  C. 
Parnell,  and  the  editor  of  The  Beaver. 

Important  Places  in  the 

YUKON  TERRITORY 

BURWASH  LANDING  is  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Kluane 
Lake  about  180  miles  west  of  Whitehorse.  It  is  served  by  the  Alaska 
Highway  and  is  also  on  the  route  of  Pan-American  Airways  from 
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Whitehorse  to  Fairbanks.  The  settlement  contains  a  trading  post 
and  an  emergency  landing  field,  and  is  an  outfitting  centre  for  big 
game  hunting  parties. 

CARCROSS,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Bennett,  is  the 
first  town  reached  on  entering  Yukon  Territory  by  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway.  It  has  a  good  aeroplane  landing  field,  suitable 
water  area  for  a  seaplane  base,  Royal  Canadin  Mounted  Police 
detchment,  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  post 
office,  and  day  school.  Connection  may  be  made  at  Carcross  during 
the  summer  months  with  a  steamer  that  operates  on  Tagish  Lake 
and  Taku  Arm.  "Carcross"  is  a  contraction  of  the  name  "Caribou 
Crossing",  so  called  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  caribou  that 
once  crossed  the  narrows  between  Lakes  Bennett  and  Nares.  Car- 
cross  is  connected  with  Whitehorse  and  the  Alaska  Highway  by 
motor  road. 

DAWSON,  administrative  centre  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  Yukon  River,  north  of  the  mouth  of  Klondike 
River.  It  is  named  after  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  a  geologist  who  explored 
the  region  in  1887.  Dawson  is  a  base  of  supply  and  distributing 
point  for  the  Klondike  gold-fields,  and  has  a  population  of  a  little 
more  than  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  Dominion  Government  adminis- 
trative buildings,  Dawson  contains  a  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  barracks,  two  banks,  telegraph  and  radio  stations,  post  office, 
high,  public  and  separate  schools,  public  library,  hospital,  Church 
of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  motion  picture  theatre, 
stores,  hotels  and  substantial  private  residences.  The  town  has 
electric  light,  telephone,  and  water  services.  A  system  of  roads 
radiates  from  Dawson  to  the  placer  mining  areas  of  the  Klondike 
district  where  large  gold  dredges  operating  in  the  creeks  and  valleys 
are  a  source  of  great  interest  to  tourists.  A  ferry  provides  a  means 
of  crossing  the  Yukon  River  to  West  Dawson,  and  a  truck  and  tractor 
road  extends  westward  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary  and  beyond  to 
dredge  camps  situated  on  Upper  Fortymile  River  in  Alaska.  A 
landing  field  for  aircraft  is 'located  in  Klondike  River  Valley,  12  miles 
from  Daw-son. 

FORT  SELKIRK,  an  Indian  village  and  trading  centre,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Pelly  River  with  the  Yukon,  about  178  miles 
from  Dawson.  It  has  a  post  office,  emergency  aeroplane  landing 
field.,  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a 
detachment  of  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  is  stationed  there. 
Fort  Selkirk  is  the  site  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort  constructed 
in  1848  and  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1852.  Traces  of  the  fort  still 
remain.  Fort  Selkirk  is  the  commercial  centre  for  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Pelly  River  district,  and  a  starting  point  for  big  game  hunting  parties. 

KLUANE  LAKE,  situated  in  southwestern  Yukon,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water  in  the  Territory.  The  lake 
lies  northeast  of  the  St.  Elias  Mountains,  the  snowy  summits  and 
glistening  glaciers  of  which   may  be   seen  from  points  along  the 
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Alaska  Highway.  Discoveries  of  gold  on  a  number  of  streams 
entering  the  lake  caused  a  small  gold  rush  in  1903-04.  There  are 
small  Indian  settlements  at  Kluane  and  Burwash  Landing  situated  at 
the  southeastern  and  northwestern  ends  of  the  lake. 

MAYO  LANDING,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Stewart  River 
about  180  miles  from  Yukon  River,  is  the  commercial  headquarters 
of  the  Mayo  mining  district.  It  has  a  mining  recorder's  office,  de- 
tachment of  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  public  school,  Church 
of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  post  office,  radio  station, 
and  several  stores.  An  aeroplane  landing  field  is  located  near  the 
town.  Roads  extend  from  Mayo  Landing  to  the  silver  mines  on 
Galena  and  Keno  Hills,  and  to  placer  gold  mines  on  Highest,  Hag- 
gart,  and  Dublin  Creeks. 

WATSON  LAKE,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yukon 
Territory,  possesses  a  post  office,  good  airport,  and  is  served  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Limited.  It  is  also  accessible  by  a  spur 
road  from  the  Alaska  Highway.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  the  road  junction. 

WHITEHORSE,  situated  about  42  miles  north  of  Carcross,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  and  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Yukon  River.  Whitehorse  is  also  situated  on  the  new 
Alaska  Highway.  It  has  a  first  class  airport  served  by  air  lines 
from  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Edmonton,  as  well  as  hotels,  bank, 
stores,  weekly  newspaper,  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  public  and  high  school.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  for  southern  Yukon  and  the  office 
of  the  mining  recorder  for  the  Whitehorse  District  are  also  located 
here.  Whitehorse  is  an  important  outfitting  centre  for  big  game 
hunting  parties.  From  Whitehorse  a  motor  road  provides  access  to 
the  famous  Whitehorse  Rapids  and  Miles  Canyon  on  Lewes  River, 
which  were  navigated  by  many  of  the  gold-seekers  in  the  rush  of 
1897-98.  A  foot-bridge  built  across  the  canyon  offers  a  fine  vantage 
point  from  which  to  view  the  rushing  waters. 

FORT  NORMAN,  at  junction  of  Great  Bear  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Resident  Government  medical 
officer,  who  is  also  Indian  Agent;  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
detachment;  post  office;  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  National 
Defence);  trading  posts;  hospital;  Church  of  England  mission;  Roman 
Catholic  mission;  transfer  point  for  all  water-borne  traffic  proceeding 
to  Great  Bear  Lake. 

FORT  RESOLUTION,  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near  the  mouth  of 
Slave  River,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Resident  Government  medi- 
cal officer  who  is  also  Indian  Agent;  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
detachment;  post  office;  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  National 
Defence);  trading  posts;  Roman  Catholic  mission;  hospital,  and 
residential  school. 

FORT  SIMPSON,  at  junction  of  Mackenzie  and  Liard  Rivers, 
Mackenzie   District,   N.W.T. — Resident   Government   medical  officer 
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who  is  also  Indian  Agent;  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detach- 
ment; post  office;  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  National  De- 
fence); landing  field;  trading  posts;  Church  of  England  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  and  day  schools;  Roman  Catholic  hospital. 

FORT  SMITH,  on  Slave  River  just  north  of  Alberta-Northwest 
Territories  Boundary,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Office  of  District 
Agent,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  and  Superintendent, 
Wood  Buffalo  Park;  resident  Government  medical  officer;  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  post  office;  Government 
radio  station  (Dept.  of  National  Defence);  landing  field  and  seaplane 
anchorage;  trading  posts;  hotel;  transportation  companies;  Church 
of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  missions;  Roman  Catholic  hospital 
and  day  school;  public  day  school. 

HAY  RIVER,  on  Great  Slave  Lake  at  mouth  of  Hay  River,  Mac- 
kenzie District,  N.W.T. — Post  office;  trading  post;  private  commercial 
radio  station;  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  missions; 
Church  of  England  nursing  home  and  day  school,  served  by  winter 
roads  from  Grimshaw,  Alberta,  and  Fort  Smith. 

NORMAN  WELLS,  on  Mackenzie  River  48  miles  north  of  Fort 
Norman,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T.— Oil  wells,  first  drilled  in  1920, 
and  refinery,  erected  in  1939,  supply  most  of  the  petroleum  require- 
ments of  mining  camps  in  the  Northwest  Territories;  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  detachment;  post  office;  landing  field;  trading  posts; 
private  commercial  radio  station;  hotel;  hospital. 

PORT  RADIUM,  (Post  Office)  Labine  Point,  Great  Bear  Lake, 
Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Post  office  on  property  of  Eldorado  Min- 
ing and  Refning,  a  Crown  company.  In  addition  to  the  mine  and 
mill,  in  the  vicinity  are  a  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  National 
Defence);  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment,  and  sea- 
plane anchorage.  Port  Radium  post  office  was  formerly  situated  at 
a  settlement,  now  abandoned,  on  Echo  Bay  about  six  miles  to  the 
east. 

RAE,  at  head  of  north  arm  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mackenzie  Dis- 
trict, N.W.T. — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  post 
office;  trading  post;  private  commercial  radio  station;  Roman 
Catholic  mission  and  hospital. 

REINDEER  DEPOT,  east  channel  of  Mackenzie  River  about  60 
miles  from  mouth,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Headquarters  for 
field  supervision  of  Government  reindeer  industry;  headquarters 
building,  warehouses,  workshop;  private  commercial  radio  station. 

RELIANCE,  at  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie  Dis- 
trict, N.W.T. — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  trading 

post. 

RESOLUTION  ISLAND,  eastern  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait, 
Franklin  District,  N.W.T. — Government  radio  direction-finding  and 
meteorological  station  (Dept.  of  Transport). 
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YELLOWKNIFE.  on  north  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  about  five 
miles  south  of  mouth  of  Yellowknife  River,  Mackenzie  District, 
N.W.T — Mining  settlement  built  up  as  result  of  prospecting  and 
mining  operations  in  the  vicinity.  Contains  office  of  Mining  Recorder; 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  post  office;  Govern- 
ment radio  station  (Dept.  of  National  Defence);  public  school;  hotel- 
restaurants;  banks;  drug  store;  general  stores;  motion  picture  theatre; 
Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  churches;  has  electric  light, 
boat,  and  aeroplane  services. 

Important  Places  in  the 
NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

AKLAVIK,  on  west  channel  of  Mackenzie  River,  69  miles  from 
Arctic  Coast,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Resident  Government 
medical  officer;  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  post 
office;  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  National  Defence);  trading 
posts;  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  and  hospi- 
tals; residential  and  day  schools. 

ARCTIC  BAY,  northern  Baffin  Island,  Franklin  District,  N.W.T.— 
Winter  harbour  of  Canadian  Government  steamer  "Arctic",  1909-10; 
Government  radio  and  meteorological  station  (Dept.  of  Transport); 
private  commercial  radio  station;  trading  post;  Roman  Catholic 
mission. 

ARCTIC  RED  RIVER,  at  junction  of  Mackenzie  and  Arctic  Red 
Rivers,  Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
detachment;  post  office;  trading  post;  private  commercial  radio  sta- 
tion; Roman  Catholic  mission. 

BAKER  LAKE,  at  mouth  Thelon  River,  Keewatin  District,  N.W.T. 
- — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  trading  post;  private 
commercial  radio  station;  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions. 

CAMBRIDGE  BAY,  southern  Victoria  Island,  Franklin  District, 
N.W.T — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  trading  post; 
private  commercial  radio  station;  Church  of  England  mission. 

CAPE  SMITH,  Smith  Island,  eastern  side  of  Hudson  Bay,  Kee- 
watin District,  N.W.T. — Trading  post;  private  commercial  radio 
station. 

CHESTERFIELD,  western  side  Hudson  Bay,  Keewatin  District, 
N.W.T. — Resident  Government  medical  officer;  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  detachment;  post  office;  Government  radio  direction- 
finding  and  meteorological  station  (Dept.  of  Transport);  trading  post; 
Roman  Catholic  mission,  hospital,  and  industrial  home. 

COPPERMINE,  at  mouth  of  Coppermine  River,  Mackenzie  Dis- 
trict,   N.W.T. — Royal    Canadian    Mounted    Police   detachment;    post 
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office;  Government  radio  station  (Dept.  of  Transport);  trading  post; 
Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

CORAL  HARBOUR,  Southampton  Island,  Franklin  District, 
N.W.T — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  detachment;  trading  post; 
private  commercial  radio  station;  Church  of  England  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions;  defence  project  landing  field  five  miles  distant. 

FORT  FRANKLIN,  western  end  Great  Bear  Lake,  Mackenzie 
District,  N.W.T.- — -Site  of  early  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fort  used  by 
Franklin  expedition  as  winter  headquarters  1825-26-27.  At  present 
is  a  trading  post. 

FORT  GOOD  HOPE,  at  junction  Mackenzie  and  Hare  Rivers, 
Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  de- 
tachment; post  office;  trading  post;  private  commercial  radio  station; 
Roman  Catholic  mission. 

FORT  LIARD,  on  Liard  River,  near  point  where  Yukon-Northwest 
Territories  boundary  intersects  northern  boundary  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T.;  trading  post;  private  commercial 
radio  station;  Roman  Catholic  mission. 

FORT  McPHERSON,  on  Peel  River  near  junction  with  Macken- 
zie, Mackenzie  District,  N.W.T. — Post  office;  trading  post;  private 
commercial  radio  station;  Church  of  England  mission. 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  YUKON  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

Location:  The  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  lie  roughly 
in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  base 
with  the  140th  and  65th  meridians  as  the  sides  meeting  at  the  North 
Pole.  Look  at  the  large  map  supplied  with  the  bulletin.  Directly 
north  of  our  Western  Provinces  are  the  Yukon  and  the  districts  of 
Mackenzie  and  Keewatin.  North  and  northeast  of  these  is  the  large 
group  of  islands  stretching  almost  to  the  North  Pole,  which  are  called 
the  district  of  Franklin. 

Area:  1,516,758  square  miles,  six  times  the  area  of  Alberta, 
over  twelve  times  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  and  about  half  the  size 
of  the  United  States. 

Surface:  The  Yukon  and  the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Mac- 
kenzie are  mountainous.  To  the  east,  including  the  shores  of  Great 
Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  is  a  Well  wooded  plain  area  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  basin.  The  rest  of  the  Northwest  Territories  be- 
longs to  the  Canadian  Shield  and  supports  a  very  limited  arctic 
vegetation. 

Population:  Yukon — 4,914  of  whom  1,508  are  Indians.  North- 
west Territories — 12,028  of  whom  5,404  are  Eskimos  and  4,052  are 
Indians.  The  Indians  live  in  the  wooded  areas  of  this  northern  terri- 
tory, while  the  Eskimos  are  found  north  of  the  tree  line  on  the  north- 
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em  fringe  of  the  mainland  and  around  the  coasts  of  the  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Archipelago  and  in  the  Hudson  Bay. 

Climate:  Short  warm  summers  of  long  days  and  midnight  sun. 
A  limited  amount  of  agriculture  is  possible  in  the  Yukon  and  the 
Mackenzie  basin.    Long  winters  with  some  long  dark  sunless  days. 

Government:  Local  government  in  the  Yukon  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Yukon  Territorial  Council,  made  up  of  a  Controller  and  three 
elected  members  who  sit  at  Dawson.  The  Controller  acts  under  in- 
struction from  Ottawa. 

The  Northwest  Territories  is  governed  by  a  Commissioner,  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  and  five  councillors  appointed  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government.  The  administration  is  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources.  The  Commissioner  is  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Resources  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  the  Director 
of  the  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources.  The  law  is  maintained  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

Transportation:  Airways — There  is  a  frequent  air  service  to 
Whitehorse  and  Dawson  in  the  Yukon  which  is  well  supplied  with 
airdromes  and  landing  strips.  From  Edmonton  a  regular  air  service 
is  maintained  to  Yellowknife,  Port  Radium,  Fort  Norman  and 
Aklavik. 

Waterways — Steamships  operate  the  year  round  from  Vancou- 
ver to  Skagway,  Alaska.  On  the  Yukon  River  steamboats  run 
between  Whitehorse  and  Dawson.  There  is  also  a  service  down- 
stream from  Dawson  into  Alaska.  An  inland  water  system  begin- 
ning at  Waterways,  Alberta,  extends,  with  the  exception  of  a  portage 
of  16  miles  between  Fort  Fitzgerald  and  Fort  Smith,  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  following  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  its  head- 
waters, the  Athabaska  and  Slave  Rivers.  The  Eastern  Arctic  is 
served  in  summer  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  supply  boat  the 
"Nascopie",  which  visits  the  trading  posts  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  The 
famous  west  to  east  voyage  through  the  Northwest  Passage  by  the 
North  West  Mounted  Police  schooner  St.  Roch  in  1940-42  is  well 
known.  The  return  trip  in  86  days  by  the  same  boat  is  a  history- 
making  event. 

Highways:  The  Alaska  Highway  connects  Whitehorse  and 
Edmonton.  In  the  Yukon  the  highway  system  connects  Carcross, 
Whitehorse,  Dawson  and  Mayo  Landing.  Winter  tractor  trails  run 
from  Peace  River  and  Fort  Nelson  north  to  Norman  Wells. 

Railways:  Between  Skagway  and  Whitehorse  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway  operates  a  regular  service  the  year  round. 

Sled:  The  dog-team  and  sled  remains  the  dependable  means  of 
overland  winter  travel  in  the  Northlands. 

Chief  Products:  Fur,  petroleum,  gold,  radium,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  pitchblende. 
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GOOD  READING  ON  THE  NORTHLANDS 

The  Beaver — A  Magazine  of  the  North. 

Canadian  Geographic  Journal. 

Economic  Geography  of  Canada — Currie. 

Canada  Moves  North — Finnie. 

The  Story  of  Our  Canadian  Northland — Scott. 

The  Romance  of  the  Alaska  Highway — Godsell. 

Needle  to  the  North — Twomey. 

We  Live  in  Alaska — Helmerkicks. 

Road  to  Alaska,  The  Story  of  the  Alaska  Highway — Coe 

Dwellers  in  Arctic  Night — Fleming. 

Alaska  and  the  Canadian  Northwest — Griffin. 

Within  the  Circle — Stefansson. 

Canada  and  Her  Northern  Neighbours — Carpenter. 

An  Outline  of  the  Canadian 


Eastern  Arctic. 
The  Northwest  Territories. 
The  Yukon  Territory. 


Department  of  Mines  and  Resources, 
>  Lands,  Parks  and  Forests  Branch, 
Ottawa. 
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LIST  OF  MAPS  SUITABLE  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

Colour         Size  in  Date  of 

Title  Scale  Tints  Inches  Issue         Price 

CANADA  100  miles  to  1  inch 8         36x25  Vi         1937         .25 

CANADA, 

Resources     100  miles  to  1  inch 13         36x25  Vi         1944         .25 

WORLD  (showing  trade  routes)  ....         42x26  1938         .25 

CANADA,         (showing    lines   of   equal    magnetic    declination   and 
Magnetic  annual  change  for  1940) 

100  miles  to  1  inch 4         36x25  Vi         1940         .25 

CANADA,  Airway  Facilities  Planning  Chart 
(showing  controlled  airways) 
100  miles  to  1  inch 4         36x251/2         1945         .25 

CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND,  Orographical 

(showing  elevations  by  layered  tints) 

125  miles  to  1  inch 9         32x25V2         1931         .15 

ALBERTA  35  miles  to  1  inch 6         18x2572         1943         .15 

ALBERTA,        (3  sheets:  North,  Centre  and  South.    Contour  interval: 
Contoured        200  feet.    The  townships  are  indicated  but  the  boun- 
daries are  not  drawn) 
12V2    miles   to    1    inch 

North  Sheet  4        34x24  1923        .25 

Centre  Sheet  4         34x24  1924         .25 

South  Sheet  4         34x24  1928         .25 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

(printed  in  black  and  water  blue  only) 
35  miles  to  1  inch 2         34x31  1942         .25 

MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  and  ALBERTA 

35  miles  to  1  inch 2         42x31  1942         .25 

(Printed  in  black  and  water  blue  only) 

MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  and  ALBERTA 
Physical  and  Climatic  Map 

35  miles  to  1  inch 12         36x241//2         1924         .25 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES  and  YUKON 

80  miles  to  1  inch 6         331/2x271/2     1939         .25 

QUEBEC  and  the  MARITIME  PROVINCES 
(black  and  water  blue) 
35  miles  to  1  inch 2         36x48  1941         .25 

Teachers  and  students  may  purchase  these  maps  at  a  discount 
of  40%. 

All  applications  for  the  above  maps  should  be  addressed  to: 

Surveyor  General,  Legal  Surveys  and  Map  Service, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources, 
Labelle  Building,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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